Cushion your feet in the extra 
comfort of Friendly Fit Shoes 
built-in arch supports offer 
greater ease when standing or 
walking. Remember the name — 
Friendly Fit — the quality 


shoe that’s designed to look 


smart and stay smart. 
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‘Speaking of Pictures. 


What Do You Know About Ant Anties ? 


IKE to live in the perfect 
society — with no discord 
and a job for all? Weill, 
perhaps you can draw some 
conclusions from the lives of 
these parasol ants, observed at 
the Bronx Zoo. For ten years, 
despite complete natural blind- 
ness, they’ve been carrying 
fragments of leaves and petals, 
parasol fashion (top), from the 
rose island across a gangway 
to a compost heap inside a 
rustic hut. The heap grows the 
fungus which the ants need for 
food. Sometimes a petal may 
be ten times the size of the 
porter ant which carries it. The 


_colony has soldiers and-house- 


keepers, besides the porters. 
The egg-laying female is the 
queen. During the courting 
season, she and her mate be- 
come their own cupids — they 
even sprout wings! Royalty 
may be on its honeymoon, but 
the parasol ants keep working. 
In the middle left picture they 
are busy cutting pieces from a 
rose bush on their way to the 
sharp jaws. The porter ants 
then carry their loot (middle 
right) along the branch of the 
rose bush on their way to the 
hut. They like routine, but 
(bottom right) somebody» has 
turned the rotary and the ants, 
being blind, need anything 
from five minutes to half-an- 
hour to follow the gangway 
scent. The porters arrive home 
at last (bottom left) with their 
burdens while others hasten 
back for more. American Jack 
Layer took the shots, working 
in co-operation with Curator of 
Insects Brayton Eddy, of the 
New York Zoological Society. 


graphs. 
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Aeross the 
Kditor’s Desk 


IMIS month Tony Lumsden 
gives you a sideline seat in 


Twenty Million Players Fake 


the Ball (P 6-10); yes, fake is 
correct in basketball ! An even 
faster sport comes to your 
fireside in NZ is Going to the 
Dogs, in which Jack Thornton 
shows that greyhound racing 
may become big business in NZ 
before long and for which Leo 
Morel has taken brilliant photo- 
Has your grown-up 
daughter married and gone to 
live overseas ? If so, you’ll prob- 
ably find a lump in your throat 
while reading Mrs Patricia R. 
Stanley’s account of her radio- 
*phone call to America. Entitled 
The Greatest Thrill of My Lite 
(P 11-15), it’s illustrated with 
pictures for which Newsview 
reached half across the world, 
writing to a dozen observatories 
thousands of miles apart. Each 
forms a link in the chain of 
scientists who joined hands to 
make Mrs Stanley’s call pos- 
sible. Their job: Wresting data 
from the ionosphere to provide 
forecasts of conditions affecting 
reception. Leslie Verry’s story, 
Taking the Search Out of 
Research (P 22-25), introduces 
brilliant young Wellington 
scientist, Bill Neighbours, who 
has perfected complicated elec- 
tronic equipment to aid medical 
and other research. 


No More Fiction \ 


Piles of manuscripts _ are being sent to 
Newsview, but the magazine is almost 
wholly produced by staff writers. General 
articles are not required. Space limits the 
number of pages we can devote to short 
stories, and as many already accepted are 
awaiting publication, no more are required 
until ‘this backlog has been reduced. The 
authors of those already accepted can rest 
assured that they will appear in due course. 
Thanks are extended to the many hun- 
dreds of free-lance writers who have shown 
s@ much interest in Newsview. Notification 
will be made when further Mss can be 
considered and our old friends will not be 


fergotten then. 
— The Editor. 


SPEAKING PERSONALLY 
What 


That’s 


I’m Told 


About betting, flying, writing, succeeding, waiting, 
coin collecting, selling films, playing an organ, and 
the old girls of Whangarei ......... David Gray 


a” 


I backed all the winners I'm 
given, I'd be on half the 


horses in every race, so I don’t bet 
at Trentham.” 


Thai's a surprising 
confession to come 
from Hal Meyer if 
you know what his 
job is. Every race 
day he sits behind 
the judicial commii- 
tee on the members’ 
stand* at Trentham, 
operates the central 
panel closing the 
tote, and as soon as: 
it’s balanced gives 
the starter the all-clear. The balloon 
goes up and away they go. At the 
January meeting, that tote put 
through £672,091 in three days. And 
he doesn't bet. A Rongotai College 
old boy, Halford William Meyer was 
“just the boy around the place” 
when he joined the office staff of 
the Wellington Racing Club in 1935. 
In March 1948, his secretarial ap- 
pointment came when he was 
barely 30, making him one of NZ’s 
youngest racing club secretaries, 
despite six years with the RNZAF, 
so he’s not the type to let the grass 
grow. 

Hal's is: quite a job. He’s a per- 
manent staff of 25 at Trentham, and 
on race days nearly 1000 are on 
the payroll. On several mornings 
before the meeting he’s out at Trent- 
ham at the crack of dawn, not to 
get the inside dope, but to hear the 
requests and suggestions of owners, 
trainers, jockeys. When the year- 
ling sales loom each summer, the 
auctioneers come to him to get the 
order of sale on the catalogue, so 
that all owners are treated alike. 
It's all a matter of luck. Hal merely 

draws ‘em out of a hat.” 

He’ s ; peoxetory: too, of the Welling- 
ton District Committee, a job taking 
him to numbers of race meetings in 
the province each year. Ask him if 
Trentham is the best racecourse in 
NZ and he answers lyrically that 
it’s a world-beater. He has the writ- 
ten testimony of many distinguished 
overseas visitors to back him uf, 
but there’s nothing parochial about 


the man. His idea of a holiday? “I 
like nothing better than to see the 
Auckland Cup run at Ellerslie,” he 
tells me. “Then I can really relax 
and follow my fancy. But I know, 
just as well as any other punter, 
what it’s like to spend a day at the 


races without once having the 
pleasure of going to the back of | 
the tote.” 

Seems they’re. all dark horses; 
these prads, & 
Airminded 


EW BOAC representative on the 
Board of Directors of Tasman 
Empire Airways, Harvey Turner, is 
one of Auckland's 
most airminded busi- 
nessmen. 


ers pioneered air- 
freight in the early 
‘30s. “One of our 
first experiments,” he 
says, “ was flying a 
case of cherries from 
Sydney to Mangere 
in 1938 on the first 
plane in this part of the world to 
carry freight. Later we flew straw- 
berries to London. They’re the most 
perishable of goods, but they arrived 
in good order and were distributed 
among the patients of a London 
hospital.” 
chairman of directors has himself 


flown to London and back a couple : 


of times, and to and from America. 
“ As for the Islands and Australia,” 
he smiles, “I’ve forgotten how many 
trips I've made.” He also crossed 
America by the train-plane route— 
train by night and plane by day. 
Back in the nineteen-o-nothings, 
Harvey Turner bought his first car 
when the horseless buggy made 
its initial appearance in NZ “I 
think I started off with a Ford, but 
now I find that I can’t buy my fav- 
ourite—an Oldsmobile,” he says. 
During the early part of World 
War II, General Freyberg invited 
Turner to open the NZ Forces Club 
in Cairo. He accepted with alacrity, 
put his own business affairs behind 
him, and flew over — remaining 


His firm, 


Turners and Grow- 


Turners and Growers’ ~ 


4 


4 


with the club until it was firmly on 
its feet. 


Twins 


EMEMBER Gordon Ingham, that 

virile, red-blooded journalist 
who headed into the never-nevers 
of Waiheke a couple of years or so 
ago? After a while, Waiheke 
erupted “an independent journai 
of news and opinions, edited and 
published by ....” Gordon. It was 
a cyclostyled sheet. Last year it 
grew into a bi-monthly of 10 printed 
pages, The Waiheke Resident, “The 
Voice of the Island.” The first item 
to strike my eye in a recent issue 
is headed Welcome, Strangers ! “For 
two years,” reports Gordon, “we 
‘have reported with interest and 
pleasure other people’s happy 
events. This time, we record two 
more heirs to our Tory gold. Ait 
Cornwall Hospital, on June ll, to 
Selma and Gordon Ingham, two 
little girls: Ingrid and Brigid. The 
babies are both dark; their father 
is tickled pink.” Gordon hasn't 
changed, nor has his forthright. 
pithy style. Whether by accideni 
or design, he printed The Resident’s 
report of an address by R. M. Algie, 
MP (Nat., Remuera), under the 
heading The Tory Story, and pub- 
lished it — upside down. 


Men With Wings 


OR many men who served in the 
RNZAF in World War II, peace 

did not ring the final gong. Some 
had visions — of the youngest ser- 
vice with a different public relation- 
ship, \with ambassadors scattered 
throughout the community. One such 
is former F1/Lt. Frank Whimp, foun- 
dation member of the Airforce 
Association, and 1949 president of 
the Auckland branch, which recently 
bought Mrs J. B. Donald's home for 
£15,000 to convert into clubrooms 
and an airforce memorial commun- 
ity centre. Frank served on the 
educational side of the RNZAF in 
the war and is now mathematics 
master at Avondale College. 
He says he wants to he con- 
nected with the Airforce Asso- 
ciation until it achieves two objec- 
tives — a memorial centre for each 
branch and a complete liaison with 
the Airforce itself, through which 
members can keep up to date, and 
which can help to spread the gos- 
pel of flying. Most of this year 
Frank Whimp has found his atter 
school hours well booked because 
the Miss New Zealand quest in aid 
of memorial funds has kept the 
committee busy. Idea is that the 
memorials will be of the utility 


variety, especially to be used as 
social centres for the members of 
the new territorial cir squadrons. 
Naturally this appeals to the vet- 
erans. They won't step right out 
of the picture without having had 
a chance to pass on io the younger 
brigade of men with wings some of 
the spirit and tradition of the 
RNZAF. 


Going Up 


OU'VE heard the message-boy 
to manager stories. This one’s 
a slight variation — police con- 
stable to president, 
and all due to spots. 
No, not the convivial 


variety served in 
glasses, but spois 
before the —_— eyes. 


Some 10 years ago 
a young constable 
in Whangarei found 
himself at the -cross- ; 
roads. In this case I ¢™ 
don’t mean iraffic in- 

tersections. Whichever 


way he 
looked there were spots; little dark 


fellows. No matter how fast he 
moved his eyes, the spots caught 
up. An eye specialist said spec- 
tacles. The police force won't have 
spectacles on constables. Ray 
Wilson, the young’ constable, 
applied himself to the problem. In 
a well-ordered community like 
Whangarei you think — or die of 
beat boredom. What he thought 
amounted to: “I can’t spend my 
time chasing spots. What's the other 
fellow got that I haven’t — or have 
I? There can’t be any deep secret 
to business.” Ray sent in his resig- 


nation, bought some _ spectacles, 
packed his family in a-_car, bor- 
rowed £500, rushed in — time and 
time again — where angels, or 


trained businessmen might fear to 
tread. He bought a little store on 
the outskirts of Onehunga for £320. 
That was prewar. Man and wife 
hopped in. Today I don’t suppose 
£3200 would much more than look 
at the stock, although the original 
stock price was only £163. Ray has a 
major share in a new store nearby. 
The days when he played rugby 
for Grammar Old Boys and repre- 
sented Northland at cricket seem 
to him as far away as the four 
years he spent on depression relief 
before joining the constabulary. The 
other day the NZ Master Grocers 
honoured him with his presidency. 
A little before that the Four Square 
Stores buying co-op, known as 
Foodstuffs (Auckland) Lid. had 
élected him chairman of directors. 
Definitely he has what others have 


Yowsvlie 


—plus! — and with it he’s going 
up in the world... . fast! 


zd 
Per Ardua ad Auckland 


ET propulsion may have come 
to the RNZAF, but ex-WO 
Hedley Smith, of Auckland, doesn’t 
think there’s much propulsion, jet 
or otherwise, about the admin. staff. 
Story begins in the UK back m 
December ‘42 when Hedley, then a 
sergeant, got a draft to the Middie 
East — at least, everyone, including 
the Air Ministry, thought it was for 
the ME. As many Kiwis know to 
their cost, it’s an old service habit 
to encumber yourself with capaci- 
ous kitbags, until you feel more 
like a footsore camel than a fighi- 
ing man. Hedley was no exception. 
He staggered on to the railway 
station bowed down with two kit- 
bags. “Shove ‘em into the guard's 
van, Serg,” said the RTO; “they're 
going on a different boat.” Nothing 
loth, Sergeant Smith did so. Came 
embarkation and a few weeks at 
sea. Then disembarkation—not. as 
expected, at Suez but in Wesi 
Africa. “ You'll get your kit,” Hedley 
was told. “It's gone to Cairo bui 
they'll send it on.” Followed a year 
in West Africa, but no kit came. 
Hedley was drafted to the Middle 
East — no mistake this time. “ Now 
I'll get my kit.” he thought... . but 
he didn’t. In Cairo they told him it 
had just been dispatched to West 
Africa. After that, Hedley gave it 
up. Service in the Desert and Italy 
followed and in 1945 came demob. 
Hedley shed his uniform and settled 
down into the routine of Civvy St. 
The other day a carrier arrived. 
“There's 8/6 io pay,’ he said 
dumping down two kitbags. Hedley 
paid and received the kit he'd last 
seen seven years ago on a blacked- 
out railway station in England— 
only not quite. The kit was his, but 
the kitbags weren't. They'd an en- 
tirely different name on them — and 
not even an NZ number. “Some of 
the stuff had. gone,” says Hedley. 
“but most of it was there.” Seems — 
as if they like to make things diffi- 
cult in the RNZAF — just to show 
that they can sort them out, even 
if it does take seven years. 


Meet the Mattingleys 


AROLD MATTINGLEY is an 

Englishman, big and _ iair- 
haired, but when he turned his 
head he reminded me of a proiile 
of Julius Caesar I'd seen in a 
fourth form history book. Associa- 
tion of ideas, no doubt, for Matting- 
ley had been telling me about his 
research on Roman coinage at the 
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British Museum, where he was 
assistant keeper of the department 


_of coins and medals for 38 years. 
'* As a student doing Roman history 


‘for his degree at. Cambridge, he 


' .found ancient coins gave him a 


Pictorial outline of former empires 
and, like newspaper headlines, 
told him at a glance something of 
their highlights. Take, for instance, 
the coin of Brutus, struck about 
42 B.C. One side shows the head of 
Caesar's assassin, and the reverse 
depicts a cap of liberty and two 
daggers, with the inscription 
Eid Mar. The message seems to 
be: “Remember, we freed you 
from tyranny in the Ides of March.” 
A line of propaganda, there. Thus 
began young Mattingley’s interest 
in Roman coins. Now his colleagues 
regard him as an authority without 
peer on his subject. 

Dictionaries define a man who 
collects coins as a numismatist: 
Americans, with their flair for col- 
ourful short-cuts, call him a coin- 


bug. Mattingley prefers the second 


title. He likes its direct simplicity 
and its touch of humour. After he 
retired from the British Museum fol- 
lowing 38 years’ service, and from 
the office of president of the Royal 
Numismatic Society, London, he 
decided to bring his wife out to see 
Australia and NZ. Their daughter, 
Mrs Harry Lenk, lives at Blenheim 
with her husband and three child- 
ren. Starting from Marlborough in 
March, the Mattingleys travelled 
through the South Island — that’s 
how I met them in Timaru — and 
then cast their way to the North. 
Marion Mattingley is short and 
motherly. Her keen grey eyes hold 
a look of understanding, and I feel 
sure her book, Priority Passage, 
which she is writing about her 
Present tour, will be full of human 
interest. While her husband has 
been compiling reference books on 
numismatics (coin-bugging, if you 
prefer it), she’s been busy publish- 
ing two children’s books. One, 
Marcus the Briton, inspired by an 
old Roman coin her husband 
showed her; the other, Paul Valiant, 
is set in France in the time of Joan 
of Arc. Both are used as readers 
in English schools. Under the name 
of Joy Weston, she has also written 
two chatty contract bridge books. 


Speed - 

@* a business trip from London, 
Ralph—pronounced Rafe — 

Sidney Bromhead returned to NZ 

as director and general manager 

of Eagle Lion Film Distributors, but 

he first sighted this part of the 


world from a pram. His parenis 
visited Australia when he was two 
and stayed there four years. He 
hadn't since been down under until 
this year. Fair and burly, he looks 
forty-ish, has spent 25 years in the 
film business and plays a good 
game of tennis, squash, golf and— 
snooker. When he was younger, 
he played rugby, too. “My golf 
handicap at Home is 11,” he tells 
me, “and it's the same here. But 
in NSW, it's 13 — because the par 
system there is tougher than the 
English and NZ bogey.” 

An 8th Army gunner during the 
war, Bromhead served in the Middle 
East, Italy and the Balkans. “I was 
a Bofors troop commander.” he 
says: “most of the time as a lieu- 
tenant until they made us all cap- 
tains. Finally, they gave me a 
battery. Then ‘they fished me out 
and made me a sort of film adviser 
to the British Army. It was a good 
job and took me around the 
Balkans. I’ met quite a few Rus- 
sians. All they seemed to do was 
click their heels, raise their glasses 
and bark, ‘Ach — Churchill, Roose- 
velt, Stalin!’ That was before Joe 
clamped down on fraternization.” 

Bromhead is most approachable 
and I felt had been born to the 
job, rather than fought his way up. 
Not that he seems ineffectual — 
far from it. His approach is that of 
the ‘competent, educated man bred 
to responsibility. He certainly 
doesn't waste time. He flew out to 
Australia by Constellation in three 
and a-half days. After something 
over a week in NZ, he left on an 
extensive tour of Australian cities. 
On the flight Home, he planned 
business calls at Batavia, Singa- 
pore, Calcutta, Bombay, Cairo and 
Rome. His object? — to sell more 
films — and fast. 


La Petite 


Wyre pretty, petite Anne 
Holmes said good-bye to the 
wurlitzer at  Auckland’s Civic 
Theatre, she took the thanks of 
thousands of organ lovers with her. 
Regarded by many as one of the 
best organists to visit NZ, 5ft. 2in. 
Anne took a brief look around the 


country and then headed back to 


Australia. “ Although I’ve been here 
before,” smiles Anne, “I’ve never 
seen much of NZ. Australia calls 
now, but I'll be back.” 

Born 26 years ago in Yorkshire, 
England — she’s not scared to tell 
her age — Anne soon became inter- 
ested in the piano. In 1940, Regin- 
ald Dixon’s career so impressed her, 
that she decided to emulate her 

f 
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idol. “I'd sooner play the organ 
than get married,” she says, but for 
all that, Anne admits that she’s “... 
quite a good panhandler.” In eight 
years. of organ playing, Anne 
Holmes has made only one serious 
blue. “I was playing the organ for 
a sort of community singsong. All 
went well for a start — I was keep- 
ing up with the voices — when I 
forgot the bridge; you know, the 
da-da-de-da-daaaaaa part of a song. 
I don’t think the audience noticed 
it and I eventually caught up with 
them again.” If Anne Holmes liked 
her trip through NZ — and I think 
she did — we should see her again 
early next year. She seems only a 
little bit of a thing to coax such 
sound from a great big wurlitzer. 


The Old Girls 


AYOR William Jones of Wha- 

ngarei, who doesn’t ™.... 
know how the people have put up 
with me so _ long,” 
has guided the bor- 
eugh’s civic affairs 
non-stop since 1929, 
after representing 
Marsden in parlia- 
ment from 1925 to 
1928. You just can't 
keep a goo’ Scoitie 
down. Though touch- 
ing his 80s, he’s still 
full of plans for a 
bigger, bonnier and béomier Wha- 
ngarei. Secret of his success: Talk- 
ing common sense. The mayoress, 
charming litile Mrs Mary Jane 
Jones, dips into her equally long - 
experience in public life, for this 
gem: “During World 
War Il, we used a 
certain hall as a ren- 
dezvous for visiting 
soldiers, both Ameri- 
cans and New Zea- 
landers. Each of the 


women’s organiza- _ 
tions took turns at 
playing hostesses. 


Soldiers would come 
in at all hours for 
something to eat, or a bath. One 
night, very late, the women on duty 
were preparing to go home when 
three NZ lads turned up in search 
of sandwiches and colfee. The hos- 
tesses set to, in spite of the hour, 
and prepared a belated supper for 
them. While they munched con- 
tentedly, one of the women gave 
them the usual invitation to sign 
the visitors’ book. They did — and 
the words still stand. Food excellent. 
Service couldn’t be better. Girls . . 
too old!” Mrs Jones and her friends 
still chuckle over that one. 


— 


PLAYERS group tensely round the 


basket. The rules forbid them to hold the ball or to touch each other. 


%. Basketball’s popularity grows. as 


STAN WALTERS; YMCA basket- 
ball official, plays tennis and Rugby. 


i 


chairman of 


Twenty Million Players 
Fake The Ball 


Tony Lumsden 


BRASKETBALL — that’s a 

' girl’s game ? Not on your 
life! I’d been inclined to think 
so until I met Stan Walters, 
the Auckland 
YMCA League. 

There’s nothing girlish about 
Stan. He’s blonde and beefy, 
a keen tennis player and time 
was when he played a useful 


game of Rugby. He first 
started playing basketball soon 
after the YMCA took it up in 
1936. He was rising 18 at the 
time and later represented 
Auckland in 1940 and 1944. 

“We toured round a few 
centres,” he says, “ but I can’t 
remember our team _ being 
beaten.” 
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Palmerston North hold the 
championship now. They’ve 
taken up basketball in a big 
way there, run 90 teams — 
about 20 more than Auckland 
— and have become a much 
bigger centre. Auckland would 
run more teams if they could 
get more gymnasiums suitable 
for the game. 

“The lack of playing facili- 
ties is holding us up,” says 
Stan. “If we could get more 
courts, especially with facilities 
for spectators, I’m sure the 
game would leap into the front 
ranks of spectacular sport.” 

Perhaps you never thought 
that basketball could raise your 
pulse with excitement. I didn’t 
either — until I saw a game at 
the YM. It’s amazingly fast 
and exciting — especially if 
played between two first-rate, 
well matched teams. It’s action 
all the way. It certainly 
wouldn’t have achieved the 
popularity it has in the US if 
it didn’t possess spectacular 
qualities. 

The game comes’ from 
America — and the YM. Dr 
James Naismith, of the YMCA 
Springfield College, Massachus- 
setts, first introduced it in 1892 
as a wet weather game for 
students. Today, 20 million 
enthusiasts play it throughout 
the world, but mostly in 
America. The YMCA first 
brought it to New Zealand 
and it has grown in popularity 
ever since. . 

It’s best played on an indoor 
court, although the few NZ 
schools interested usually play 
in the open. In the Islands, the 
Kiwis played it quite a lot out 
of doors. : 

“All the Yank units had 
their own basketball court,” 
says Stan, who was there, “and 
we often played them. The 
Yanks are dead keen. As a mat- 
ter of fact,” he adds, “the only 


THERE’S nothing girlish about these husky players !/ 
A shot taken soon after the start of a Same shows the 
concentration needed in. basketball. A guard in the 
background stands ready to foil a Leys forward. 


IN the midst of this game, the player in the foreground 
prepares to throw the ball to one of his team as oppos- 
ing players close in. A team consists of five players and 
enthusiasts claim basketball as the fastest ball Same 
in the world. US attendances top 77 millions yearly. 


ce 
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A CHINESE player gets down to it while a Leys opponent tries to grab the 


ball. Players cannot touch each other or carry the ball, but may bounce it. 


lightning passes and dext 


JUMPING into the air to throw the ball, this player demonstrates how 


erity can speed up the action of the game. 


A 
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school I know of in New Zea- 


land with a gymnasium possess- 


ing proper facilities for basket- 
ball is the Avondale Technical 
High School — and their gym 
was put up by the Americans 
during the war!” 

Anyone can easily grasp the 
rules of the game. The court 
measures 90ft long by 50 wide. 
A. basket 18in. in diameter is 
placed at each end, 10ft from 
the ground. To score a goal, 
the ball is thrown into the 
basket. The basket doesn’t 
hold the ball but, having no 
bottom, allows it to drop 
straight through. Each goal 
counts two points, each penalty 
goal one point. 

Five players form each team. 
They take up rather unusual 
positions. At the start of the 
game, each team’s centre stands 
inside the circle — a fring 
described in the centre of the 
court. Behind him, on either © 
side, stand each of his team 
forwards. Behind his forwards, 
stand the opposing team’s two 
guards. His guards take up 
their position on the other side 
of the court behind the other 
team’s forwards. I can’t think 
of any other game where the 
players of one team form up on 
both sides of the centre line. Of 
course, with such an arrange- 
ment, it would prove impossible 
to operate an offside rule — 
consequently there is none in 
basketball. 

The referee starts the game 
by throwing the ball into the 
air, beyond the reach of the two 
opposing centres. They grab it 
as it comes down and the 
game’s on. The guards mark 
the opposing forwards and try 
to prevent them getting the ball. 
Once the game has started, any 
player can move anywhere in 
the court. 

I expect by this time, women 
basketball players have decided 
that I don’t know what I’m 


WAIT for it! Two opposing players leap high into the 
air in an effort to grab the ball just as it comes down. 


talking about! However, they 
play to quite a different code 
of rules with nine players a 
side. 

Incidentally, only three 
major changes have been made 
in the men’s basketball rules 
since they were drawn up by 
Dr Naismith 57 years ago. 

Each team can have as many 
substitutes as it likes, besides 
the players on the court. What’s 
more, a team can replace one 
of its men with a substitute’ at 
any time, so long as it doesn’t 
hold the game up for more than 
30 seconds. 3 

Players are penalized for 
touching each other — no jost- 
ling or rugby tackling in bas- 
ketball. They can’t carry the 
ball either — although they 
dribble it by bouncing it on the 


floor. The referee awards free 
throws for infringements, such 
as barging or. holding on to the 
ball. Penalties are taken from 


the free throw line 15ft from. 
Thus each in- 


the basket. 
fringement means a_ possible 
goal for the opponents. As it’s 
a penalty, though, it only 
scores one point. 

In championship games, the 
play is divided up into two 
sessions, each of 20 minutes. 
They have a 15-minute interval 
but, as Stan says, “We don’t 
usually have as much as that 
here. It’s all right for the 
States, where things are done in 
style with a band at the inter- 
val, but we don’t need it. We 
don’t play as long, either — 
except for big matches. Our 
weekly games take just over 


. weaving 


IT’S not easy to get the ball into the basket, but it 
means two points if you do. Penalties score only one. - 


25 minutes each — split up 
into four sections of approxi- 
mately six minutes.” 

Don’t imagine that the no- 
touching rule makes the game 
tame. Far from it— it adds to 
the large amount of — skill 
needed to play a first-class 
match. Players can get up to 
quite a few legitimate tricks, 
such as the false pass — we 
know it as selling a dummy 
and the Americans call it fake 
ball.. Precarious and_ skilful 
feats of ball balancing while 
through opponents, 
and such things as fake ball, 
draw 77 million American spec- 
tators to watch the game each 
year. They don’t find it tame! 
In fact, they claim it as the 
fastest ball game in the world. 
Basketball is usually played in 


ie 


‘status in other realms. 


WATCH me! A player balances the ball on two fingers 
to the evident amusement of one of his team mates. - 


the evening — hence quite a 
number of athletes prominent 
in other sports use it as a 
means to keep fit. You have to 
be fit, too, to keep up the gruel- 
ling pace. Sportsmen, “such as 
Complan,® the long-distance 
swimmer, Joe Pelham, the ama- 
teur golfer, Ron Agate, the 
former national sprint cham- 
pion, Young Gildo, the boxer, 
and Ron Bush, of Rugby fame, 
play basketball as an invalu- 
able aid to their championship 
It pro- 
vides a strenuous extra game 
they can play in the evenings 
without interfering with their 
other sport. 

Most players take up the 
game only after they leave 
secondary school. The schools 


haven’t yet adopted basketball 
to any extent as one of their 
games, probably through lack 
of facilities. Men who later 
try the game soon become keen 
adherents. Many more clubs 
could start up in Auckland 
if courts existed for them to 
play. It’s just another case of 
the housing bugbear. Three 
basketball leagues flourish in 


the city, the YMCA with 22 


teams being the oldest. The 
other two leagues play in the 
Trades Hall and Onehunga 
Drill Hall. 

“The game hasn’t got an old 
brigade yet,” says Stan. “It’s 
young in NZ-and most chaps 
who have played are still well 
on the right side of 40. Conse- 
quently, we haven’t a group of 


GOAL! — or is it? 
ents round the basket. 


This is typical of exciting mom- 
Reach and agility rate high. 


older men, ex-players support- 
ing and helping the game along. 
Most sports find the older one- 
time players invaluable—some 
of them always keep up their 
interest and, as they’ve usually 
got more spare cash than the 
youngsters, they often help 
financially.” 
Stan looks forward to the 
time when basketball has its 
old brigade — and he'll be one 
of the first! He thinks such a 
group of older men, urging the 
game along, could do a lot to 
increase its popularity. 
“Today, 77 million Ameri- 
cans watch the game annually,” 
says Stan. “ One day I hope to 
see at least half a million New 
Zealanders doing the same.” 
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RADIO-TELEPHONE calls to and fro 
444 Bush Street, San Francisco. 


through this overseas switchboard at 


tory, Australia; the Carnegie Institute, America; the Admiralty, London; 
and ionospheric laboratories at Campbell Island, Rarotonga and Christchurch. 


* Halt a hundred scientists joined hands to give me 


My Life 


ONE of my friends seemed 
in the least enthusiastic. I 
had only to suggest a radio-teic- 
phone call to my daughter, 
Margaret, and they were up in 
arms. She now lives in St 


The Greatest Thrill of 


Patricia R. Stanley 


Louis, USA, and — I wanted 
her. Le 

“Don’t do it,” they said. 
“It’s too expensive ! The recep- 
tion is sure to be poor. You'll 
give the girl such a shock she 


- 


tal urge 


11 


m NZ and the US are handled by the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
So that the service- may be operated in any 


weather and ionospheric conditions, NZ is kept informed by weekly forecasts from Mount Stromlo Solar Observa- 


the Carter Solar Observatory, Wellington, 


Lonely far-off scientists all help. 


/ 


won’t recover in the minimum 
three minutes ! 

“Don’t do it!” they said. 

Whether it was the stirring of 
blood thicker than water, or 
whether it was my natural pig- 
headedness, I don’t know. 
Maybe it was but a sentimen- 
nurtured by the 
approach of Margaret’s birth- 
day and mine. Whatever it was, 
to my dying day Ill rejoice to 
think that I closed my ears to 


est 


—_ 


Ebctius 


LONG before you put your call in, scientists are busy at Mount Stromlo Observatory. Here’s a general view of the 


4 


THE top picture is an enlargement of an actual record of ionospheric sound- 
ings, obtained from 35mm film. The apparatus is operated continuously, arid 
uses 20ft of film a day. In translating the record, the scientist measures it 
(lower). These shots are trom Acting Commonwealth Astronomer A. R. Hogg. 


1 


ionospheric recorder hut (lett) and 
part of the aerial for transmitting 
signals to the ionosphere. At right, 
you see a scientist adjusting the iono- 
spheric sounding equipment itself. 


the advice of my parsimonious 

friends, and put the call in. 
Flinging caution to the winds, 

I peeped into the tin box on the 


mantelpiece — the one which 
holds the year’s collection of 
odd sixpences — and _ taking 


heart at the glistening contents, 
I threw my “ girdle round the 
earth.” 
_ They were very kind at the 
Exchange — kind and reassur- 
ing. “Good conditions confi- 
dently expected,” they told me, 
“but nothing guaranteed. Still,” 
said the pleasant voice of the 
operator, “if reception is bad 
we'll do our best to give you 
your money’s worth. Will you 
take a 3-minute call or longer?” 

“Three minutes !” = 

“Very good — the charge is 
25/- a minute with a minimum 
of three minutes, to be paid 
within seven days of the call. 
We'll call you, madam, between 
3 and 6 a.m. tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

My heart missed a_ beat. 
Tomorrow morning I would be 
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THE Watheroo Magnetic Observatory, Western Australia, made the first ionospheric predictions in the Common- 


‘speaking to Margaret — hear- 
ing her dear voice again after 
over a year’s absence. 

Excitement took possession 
of me. When ‘later in the day 
I learned from the Exchange 
that Margaret had been told to 
expect the ring, the knowledge 
did little to control my rising 
blood pressure. There was 
practically no sleep for me that 
night, but so perverse a thing 
is human: nature that in the 
early hours of the morning I 
fell into a light doze. I awoke 
to hear the phone ringing. 

With a bound which did 
credit to my years I was out 
of bed. 2 

“ Hello — hello!” My voice 
shook. 

“Your St Louis call,” said 
the operator. He was not a bit 


excited — not even ruffled. 


Stupidly, I wondered ‘why. 


“Hello — hello — hello!” 


I was trembling as I waited. 

“Hello there. Is that you, 
mother ? Oh, mother, dear — 
hello!” Clearly, naturally, my 

_daughter’s voice came back to 
me. 

“Margaret — my dear — 
how are you? Are you all 
right ?” Such a foolish ques- 
tion ! 

“Yes — fine, mother — are 
you ? And what time is it in 
Auckland ? A quarter to four 
in the morning, you say? 
What ? Tuesday ? Why — it’s 
11 o'clock Monday morning, 
here.” 

“Is at, darling ?”’ “Iwas 


wealth, and still provides regular data on which predictions ate based. 


DOTTED over the Watheroo Observatory grounds are the ionospheric re- 
cording building (top), the variation magnetic building (centre) and the abso- 
lute magnetic building (lower). The photographs on this page are sup- 
plied by F: W. Wood, whose job is that of Observer-in-Charge at Watheroo. 


ak 


. YOUR radio telephone call is made possible by scientists working in lonely outposts like this Ionospheric Observa- 
tory on Rarotonga. The two snap- 
shots come from R. J. Sewell, 
who is Officer-in-Charge out there. 


mumbling. I only wanted to 
hear her voice. 

“Speak a little more loudly, 
mother. Can you hear me?” 

“TI can — oh yes — I can. Do 
keep: talking !” 

The weirdness of the situa- 
tion swept over me. She and | 
I, and all the world between, 
connected by no land line, no 
cable, our voices travelling on 
the waves of the ether ! 

Why, that was all we were—- 
voices; voices, behind which, 
in some mysterious way, lay 
personality and reason. Two 
voices caught up together in im- 
measurable space. So would it 
be. when we were dead. 

But at the moment we were: 
not dead — indeed no! Mar- 
garet was clamouring for facts 
and the seconds were slipping. 

“Father and the boys — are 
they well ? How will you man- 
age without me at Christmas, 
darling ? I say — is it hot in 
Auckland? It’s about 17 
degrees here — yes, very cold. 
; How hot is it in Auckland — 


EQUIPMENT like this is used at Rarotonga to record ionospheric conditions. how many degrees ?” See 
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Impatiently I answered her. 
“Oh darling — degrees! How 
the devil would J know!” 

Margaret laughed a low 
joyous laugh, and all the 
doubts, all the fears I had ever 
entertained for her future van- 
ished. That laugh was the laugh 

of a happy girl. 

The true wonder of this 
miracle of science burst upon 
me. A girl laughs in St Louis. 
A ripple of amusement echoes 
round the globe, and I, who 
love her, hear.it clearly and 
distinctly in the\home in which 
she was born, more than haif 
the world away ! 

Maybe I do not understand. 
Maybe no one can ever explain 
it to me, but this I know. Here 
am I and there is Margaret. 
Apart; we are yet together — 
for three minutes ! 

“ Three minutes — your three 
minutes are nearly up,’ the 
warning came from the Auck- 
land exchange. 


“Happy birthday to you. 


Goodbye — goodbye Auckland. 
My love to Dad and the boys 


MAYBE you’ve seen these man- 
made spiderwebs against the sky at 
Lincoln, Christchurch. They’re part 
of the equipment scientists use to tell 
what is going on in the ionosphere. 
' Conditions up there can cause radio 
interference, so observers seek prior 
information of what to expect. These 


records indicate which radio frequencies are likely to be most 
Lincoln scientist reloading a recording camera. At right, two 


and to you —’mother, darling.” 

“Goodbye. Be good. Take 
care of yourself. Write soon. 
Happy birthday to you, too. 
Goodbye — my darling.” © 

Clearly, then gradually fad- 
ing, my daughter’s voice came 
back again. ‘ Goodbye — dar- 
ling — goodbye — and God 
bless you!” 

I hung up. For a moment i 
remained very still. My eyes 
were wet. There was a strange 
‘lump in my throat, but I was 
happy — ridiculously happy. 
I had thrown a girdle round 
the earth and drawn a loved 
‘one very close to me. 

The phone rang again. 


The New Zealand operator 


spoke. “Was your reception 
good ?” 
“‘ Marvellously clear,” I said 
and my heart sang to the words. 
“Your call will cost you 
£3/15/-,” said the same voice. 


ELL. =~} “had* done. it. 


Maybe, after all I had 
not said very much. Nor had 
It had been more than 


she. 


enough for each of us to hear 
the voice of the other; for each 
of us to know that all was well 
between us and with us. | 
_ If there is someone you love 
in the land of the Stars and 
Stripes, put in your call. This 
is one of the few things Ameri- 
can which you can still buy 
despite the dollar shortage. - 
A year or so ago, I noticed 
a report that because of the 
lack of demand, one of the two 
telephone circuits between NZ 
and the US was being closed. 
Lack of demand? While 


mothers long to hear their 


daughters’ voices; while grand- 
fathers wonder, a little uneasily, 
about a young’ grandson’s 
accent? I think not. And after 
all, what does it cost? The 
price of three pairs of nylons. 
Don’t let the circuit remain 
closed. Some things can be 
bought and kept forever. A 
memory is one. The memory of 
Margaret’s voice, coming to me 
by radio-telephone will always 
recall the greatest thrill of my 
life. 


suitable at any given time. At centre you see a 
Observatory workers evaluate the information gained. 
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Photography by Leo Morel ' 
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THIS is what they’re so excited about — the mechanical hare, which is 
drawn around the course by a motor-powered winch on a stationary lorry. 
5 Consisting of a hare’s skin stuffed with straw, it trequently needs repair and 
aS here’s the winch attendant checking it over as he does after each race. 


NZ Is Going Teo The Dogs 


PRE youngest yet most popu- 
lar national sport in Britain 
today is greyhound racing. 
Within the comparatively brief 
span for 24 years — the first, 
meeting was held in 1925 — it 
has surpassed soccer, rugby, 
cricket, horse-racing and every _ 
other form of sport until today ~ 
it stands unchallenged | for 
attendance figures. The past 
decade proves that the dogs are 

firmly established. In 1936, 15 
million fans spent £40 million 
on them. Because of this, grey- 
hound racing was the only sport 
involving large attendances 
allowed in Britain during — 
World War Il. . 

'Why has it swept Britain, 
Australia and Canada, and 
why is it catching on here in 
New Zealand? That’s the ques- 
tion I am out to solve. I was 
fortunate in meeting Frank 
Cleary and his charming wife 
— a couple who know most of. 
the answers. . 

. Cleary is president of the 
Hutt Valley Greyhound Rac- 
ing Club. Largely due to his 
active interest, the dogs have 
been brought within easy reach 
of Wellington. 

“Ts it true that greyhound 
racing is on the up and up in 
this country?” I asked him. 
Frank replied as proof of it 
that at least four new clubs’ 
have been registered during the 
past 15 months. : 

“How many are there 
throughout NZ?” I wanted to 


know. ; 


THEY’RE off! Seven fleet-footed greyhounds streak from the starting box in pursuit of the 
mechanical hare at a Hutt Valley meeting. Their tense expressions reflect their excitement. 


“It is hard to say exactly,” 
he replied pensively. “New 
clubs form and we may not 
hear about them for weeks; but 
I can tell you that between 20 
and 25 clubs are operating 


right now. Hutt Valley GRC 
held its first meeting on May 


28 last year, with a record 
101 entries. Since then we’ve 
never looked back. Our meet- 
ings attract owners from all 
over the North Island, and 
we’ve also had entries from the 
South. Next year’s NZ Mech- 
anical Hare Championship is 


to be decided on our course. 
We're rather proud of that.” 

Mrs Cleary, who shares her 
husband’s enthusiasm for the 
dogs, agreed, as she poured 
afternoon tea. 

The National Coursing Asso- 
ciation, which is_ affiliated 


ACTUAL racing is really only the culmination of months of careful training. 
Exercise routes must include varying ground and grades to develop feet and ii 
racing muscles. Silverstream taxi-driver, Ian MacLean, exercises his dogs on 
hard ground (left), coaxes a recalcitrant puppy under a tence (centre) and 
returns home over soft ground to develop spring in the dogs’ leg muscles, 
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PUTTING their heads together, after exercise but never before, Ian MacLean’s greyhounds are fed. Diet that 
agrees with one dog may upset another, but these two like the same menu. 
A registration chart like that at lett (owner’s name erased), ensures rapid 


waite 


identification and must be produced on demand at meetings. Officials must 
view within fourteen days of its birth, every animal destined to race. 


with the Australian body, 
lays down the rules governing 
all greyhound racing, Frank 
tells me. Before any dog can 
race, two NCA officials register 
and view it within a fortnight 
of birth, entering comprehen- 
.Sive particulars of the pup on 
an identity chart: : 
At nine months, the pup be- 
comes a sapling and may be 
entered for races in the sapling 
class. Between: 12 and 18 
months, the dog or bitch races 


as a junior puppy. From 18 
months to two years old it runs 
as a puppy and ,. becomes 
eligible for graded races. The 
grades were recently revised 
and changed at the NCA 


. 


annual conference and the new 


rules provide for four types — 


‘maiden, novice, limit and open. 


The greyhounds race first in 
the maiden class and progress 
through the other three accord- 
ing to merit. 

After we’d finished an enjoy- 
able afternoon tea, Frank and 
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RACING greyhounds need almost as much attention as athletes. Their muscles are rubbed with embrocation to fore- 
stall stiffness, but though dogs are intelligent, not all will stand like this one while its owner massages its legs. 


his wife took me out to see 
their three greyhounds, two of 
which I’d_ seen racing the 
previous week when I accom- 
panied Leo Morel to the track 
for pictures of the dogs in 
action. Frank’s lithe animals 
are quartered in roomy kennels, 


and their excited gamboling 
and frantic tail-wagging show 
their affection for their master 
and mistress. 

“What do you feed ’em on?” 
I asked innocently, and at once 
struck a snag, for this is a 
secret no trainer will divulge. 


meaningly. ‘ Sorry, 


smiled 
she said, 
“but that’s one question we 
can’t answer. Every trainer has 
his own pet theories on feeding 
dogs, and different dogs require 
differing food.” 

“Then can you give me an 


Frank and his wife 


> 
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THE last race of the day at a Hutt Valley GRA meeting is over, but the 
excited animals still pursue the mechanical hare which has just disappeared 
beneath and behind the canvas blind in the foreground. . An attendant 
promptly places it in a sack, where it remains until the owners have collected 
and harnessed their eager highly-strung dogs, on edge with excitement. 
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idea of what the average trainer 
would give an average dog?” 
I persisted obstinately. : 

“Probably about two pounds: 
of beef daily, but this might 
vary according to the animal’s 
weight,” Frank replied. 

I asked how trainers fare for 
meat at Home. Frank says 
horse-flesh — but it must be 
more expensive to keep a grey- | 
hound in the UK than in NZ, 
but even here it costs about 
15/- a week to rear one! 

A continuous interchange of 
dogs takes place between Aus-. 
tralia and NZ, and many 
Dominion dogs have done well 
across the Tasman. The stakes 
are no higher in Australia, the 
UK or Canada than in NZ, but 
the totalisator system makes 
overseas racing more profitable. 
Incidentally, Cleary tells me 
that we are the only English- 
speaking country in the world 
without totes at the dogs—and 
that, he hopes, will be rectified 
in the not-distant future. 

Because it is more profitable 
to race in Australia, more dogs 
are leaving than entering NZ, 
although most of those which 
race in Australia eventually 
return. Greyhounds coming 
from Australia are not quaran- 
tined provided they have not 
raced in Queensland or North- 
ern Australia, but the preva- 
lence of rickets there makes it 
necessary to quarantine dogs 
from those areas on _ their 
reaching NZ. 

Interchange of animals be- 
tween the two countries will 
keep pace with public interest 
in the sport and greyhounds 
will stimulate competition. 
Meanwhile, thousands of New 
Zealanders derive pleasure and 
excitement from greyhound 
racing, for whether you’re a 
proud trainer or merely an 
excited spectator, you'll find 
few thrills to equal that of 
watching your do§g, fleet-footed 
and romping home. 


IT’S a dog’s life! Greyhounds bore him, and it’s so silly of them to chase after a stuffed skin, so while his master 
watches the race this spaniel remains oblivious to everything but the attentions of a small boy, who sympathises. 
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% A slim young Wellington scientist has 
discovered a way of 
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Taking the Search out of Research 


Leslie Verry 


Bas 


BILL NEIGHBOURS checks over valves in the equipment he installed for 
the Railways Department. Bill’s inventive brain has introduced many elec- 
tronic devices to NZ. His factory stands beside a back-street cabaret. 


ue human being isn’t born 

who can count up to 
500,000 in a second; but in a 
modest Wellington workshop, 
cheek by jowl with a_ back- 
street cabaret, I found a man 


-who thinks up  more-than- 


human machines which make 
light of such a task. 

Bill Neighbours, a_ slim 
youthful-looking scientist, runs 
Wellington Electronics Ltd. 
and keeps right abreast of the 
latest discoveries and develop- 
ments in his field. When he 
recently finished building the 
first beta-ray counter manufac- 
tured in NZ, he helped to add 
a new chapter to the Domin- 
ion’s record of technical re- 
search in radio-activity. Among 
other things, the beta-ray 
counter will provide scientists 


with valuable data for stepping — 


up land fertility. It may well 
point the way to filling more 
ships with food for a. still 
hungry world. 

Looking an intricate mass 
of valves and wiring, Bill’s 
counter measures the radia- 
tions — the beta-rays — given 
off by radio-active material. In 
counting them, at: anything up 
to half a million a second, it 
can trace phosphorous, for 
example, through the soil and 
into plant life and animal tis- 
sues. This enables scientists to 
gauge the exact quantities of 
various fertilizing agents needed 
for different types of NZ farm- 
land. Formerly, they could 
only obtain this information 
after much laborious chemical 
research — and then not always 
as accurately. 

That’s why the Soil Bureau 
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is keenly interested in this 
amazing machine. What’s 
more, backed by the Domin- 
ion’s big fertilizer producers, 
the Fertilizer Manufacturers’ 
Research Association will instai 
one in its Auckland laboratory 
as soon as it begins its activities 
this year. 

The beta-ray counter doesn’t 
only give the answers on fer- 


tilizer, though. Probably more 


significant for mankind is its 
application to cancer research. 
The Americans already use it 
for this purpose and, before 
long, so will the Otago Medical 
School in their modern cancer 
research laboratory. Briefly, 
the beta-ray counter detects 
the malignant tissues in the 
body after they’ve been made 
radio-active. In time, this may 
lead to further development of 
the radio-needle treatment 
which has already proved suc- 
cessful in some cases in dealing 
with cancer — if it’s detected 
early enough: That’s one job 
for the beta-ray counter—to 
spot the growth in its. first 
stages. 

Although this counter pro- 
vides one of the latest and more 
spectacular practical applica- 
tions of electronics, Bill Neigh- 
bours has produced a_ wide 
range of equipment to deal with 
other problems. 

Some time ago, power varia- 
tions troubled the National 
Publicity Studios at Miramar, 
affecting the quality of photo- 
graphic prints. The studios 
wanted an automatic control 
-which would ensure that the 
light remained constant despite 
possible surges in the mains. 

Neighbours did the trick with 
a photo-cell. It’s like an eye 
which looks at the darkroom 


bulb and, by a series of valves. 


and a reactor, controls to within 
1% accuracy the volume of 
light emitted. 

Another gadget Bill has 
devised should interest ail 
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IT’S a wizard! Counting radiations given off by radio-active substances at 
500,000 a minute, this beta-ray counter is already in use in NZ. It helps in 
research work aimed at stepping up food production. This picture shows the 
front of the instrament, which incorporates an amazingly accurate clock. 


HE’S taken the lid off! When he removes the front panels, Bill can inspect 
all the intricacies of the beta-ray counter. A complicated series of lamps 
flash on and off for every radiation trom the substance he’s testing. Medical 
men in Otago already plan to apply the machine to NZ cancer research. 


THIS apparatus measures light. The thing on the left—called an oscilloscope — registers the light in the form of 


a thin coloured line on its dial. You can even use a similar apparatus for tuning your piano if you like. 


athletes. It records the time for 
a sprint to within 1/1000 sec— 
as well as eliminating human 
error and fallibility in operating 
a stopwatch. The pistol shot 
that starts the runners auto- 
matically starts the recording 
apparatus. When the runner 
breaks the tape — and a light 
beam —.a strategically placed 
photo cell clocks the finishing 


time. Small portable radios 
provide communication _ be- 
tween starting and finishing 
posts — no need to lay wires 


from point to point. Experts 
have thoroughly investigated 
the system and believe it’s fool- 
proof. The Wellington AAA 
is definitely interested and as 
soon as the international ath- 
letic bodies recognize electronic 
timing — as they probably will 
soon — this better-than-human 
timekeeper should be seen in 
-action in NZ. . | 
-Another of Neighbour’s elec- 
tronic devices, the di-electric 
heater has kept pace with the 
latest industrial developments. 


Plastic manufacturers use it. 

Bill’s electronic piano-tuner 
leaves the unscientific layman 
nonplussed but full of admira- 
tion. It has just gone into 
production in Wellington after 
passing experiments and critics 
with honours. 

The electronic tuner enables 
the piano tuner to correct notes 
by eye instead of by ear. Bill 
showed me how it’s done. The 
machine has its own musical 
scale — prepared with the help 
of the Dominion Physical 


Laboratory and providing a- 


faultless standard. Set + in 
motion on the piano for tuning, 
the machine shows the required 
note as a sound track on the 
screen of: a cathode-ray tube. 
The tuner then plays the piano’s 
own note and, through a 
pick-up, this is also shown as 


a sound track on the screen. If . 


the note is in tune, both tracks 
coincide. If it’s flat, the piano’s 
sound track veers away; if it’s 
sharp, off it goes again, but this 
time in the opposite direction. 


’S’tact ! 


The tuner then adjusts the 


- piano until the two versions 


agree—and that note’s in tune. 
While this electronic tuner 
doesn’t pretend to make a bad 
tuner into a good one, it does 
eliminate human error arising 
from fatigue at the end of a 
heavy day going from door to 
door. Another thing, the cus- 
tomer can stand by and see for 
herself that the piano is per- 
fectly in tune. 
Recently installed, one of Bill 
Neighbour’s neatest jobs con- 
sists of a metal detector. It 
operates in a biscuit factory 
and makes sure no bits of 
metal — tacks from butter and 
margarine boxes and so on — 
get into the dough. Such rank 
outsiders in a mix of wine bis- 
cuits wouldn’t do the biscuit- 
cutting dies any good — or the 
customer’s digestion ! The 
mouse found recently in a loaf 
of bread in Wellington also 
proved unpopular — so Bill 
made a detector to pounce on 
any foreign matter in the dough. 
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IF you can get your tongue around it, this piece of equipment is called a stroboscope. It enables you to look at 
objects rotating at speeds of anything up to 15,000 a minute as if they were as motionless as cold mutton. 


Now, a small tack has only to 
come coasting along in the mix- 
ture and — presto! the 
machine stops the conveyor. 
Not only that, but, if* you 
please, it sends a pointer down 
to mark the hiding place ! 
There’s no end to the ingenu- 
ity of Wellington Electronics. 
They've made special, high- 
speed telegraph carrier gear for 
the railway department, enabl- 
ing telegraph signals to pass 
through telephone lines without 
interrupting conversations. 
They’ve produced  electro- 
shock gear for the treatment of 
patients in mental hospitals. 
The doctor can see the pulses 
given to the patient on the 
screen of a cathode-ray tube, 
not unlike the piano-tuning 
device. This enables him to 
monitor the treatment exactly, 
a vital factor in such cases. 
An instrument Bill has sup- 
plied to the Soil Bureau of the 
DSIR measures the amount of 
corrosion of iron pipes in differ- 
ent types of soil. Work that 
might occupy two days of 


laborious checking by mechani- 
cal means it does in a few 


minutes — or even seconds — 
with the help of the cathode- 
ray tube. 


Several Wellington garages 
plan to use the cathode-ray 
tube equipment for testing 
sparking plugs. Not only can 
the mechanic detect the faulty 
plug in a moment, but he can 
show the customer that the 
plug isn’t giving the smooth 
reaction it should. 

Now Bill Neighbours, versa- 
tile electronicist, is working on 
another better - than - human 
machine which he believes will 
quicken and improve seed sort- 
ing for nurserymen. By its 
reaction to their colour or 
chemical composition, it will 
sort out and discard all the in- 
fertile seeds. Only the good ones 
will get past it. 

When that’s done, he’ll begin 
on something else. Bill’s never 
out of a ‘job. 24%. -one of the 
best of, er — neighbours, for 
he’s taking some of the search 
out of research. 


THIS control panel forms the Rail- 
nerve centre for telegraphic 
circuits super-imposed on, phone lines. 


ee RE Ee ES SH HO 
PR eT OS 


FIRST: Newsview £3/3/- goes to Frank Hotmann, 75 Bell Rd, Remuera, for this 
excellent silhouette shot of his wife with their little boy Michael, taken at Thorne’s 
Bay. Judges comment that this photo looks completely unposed — well balanced. The 
side curtains and ceiling, also silhouetted, set the two figures off to best advantage. 
Hotmann used a Zeiss Super Ikonta camera with light red filter, and set it on 1/100sec 
at #/11. He intentionally under-exposed and over-developed the film to gain effect. 
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NTRIES for Camera con- 
tinue to rise like mercury 
in a hot thermometer. Silhou- 
ettes, a hard subject for any 
photographer, proved no excep- 
tion. Camera judges agree that 
the quality of the prints and the 
snapshooters’ imagination are 
of a high order. They still find 
some shots extremely hard to 
separate, and that’s why they 
have awarded eight prizes for 
August. The winner gets his 
£3/3/-, but second and third 
prizes have been pooled so that 
the three entrants tying for sec- 
ond place each receive £1/1/-. 
Two more entrants tie for fifth 
place, and each will receive 
10/6, while the two seventh 
place-getters split a special 
extra 15/- prize. 
Cameraites really excelled 
themselves in this series. Of all 
the entries, only four or five 
were not true to subject. More 
than a few excellent photo- 
graphs fell down during final 
consideration because they were 
not black and white glossies. 
One shot of a mounted horse- 
man, silhouetted against the 
evening sky, would certainly 
have won a prize, but mat 
paper is no good for repro- 
duction. You have been warned. 
Several competitors tried the 
light - behind - the - sheet idea. 
Some of the _ results were 
perfect silhouettes, but the 
snapshooters didn’t fully extend 
their imagination. If you're 
going to use a sheet, you must 
have a really good subject — 
something that looks vital or 
means something definite. For 
instance, a figure silhouetted 
against a sheet has to be well 
posed — without appearing 
so — before it can hope to com- 


pete successfully with a bather 


silhouetted against an evening 
sky. The latter type of photo 
has cloud effects and shadows 
to enhance it. 


Many entrants attained their _ 
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SECOND, Equal: R. A. Hill will receive £1/1/- tor the Photo it he 
forwards his address. He took this shot at Point Chevalier, Auckland, 
in the evening. Imagination used here is first-rate—the model poised 
in just the right position. Hill used a 3 1/4 x 4 1/4 Graflex camera 
set on 1/110 sec at f/6.3. The sturdy looking silhouette caught in the 
act of taking a chilly plunge was only too pleased to co-operate. 


s 


» 


SHARING second place, T. Wong of 769 Dominion Rd, 
Mt Eden, gets £1/1/- for this waterfront silhouette. The 
subject for an evening shot is good, and the bicycle wheel 
in the foreground balances the picture well. Wong set his 
Rolleiflex camera on 1/100sec at f/8. This study has no 
surplus detail — a point that’s well worth watching. 


QWsSVlEiY) 
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silhouette through developing 
and printing processes. That’s 
okay, but watch out for fuzzi- 
“ness. 

Some competitors may have 
noticed that several Camera 
entrants receive prizes consist- 
ently. Quite often, a person 
sends in two pictures and wins 
two prizes. This surprises the 
judges as much as it does you. 
They do not learn any entrant’s 
name until after they’ve made 
their final selection. In the near 
future, Newsview hopes to pub- 
lish a picture of staff preparing 
Camera entries. This should 
give you some idea of the large 
number of photographs judges 
have to study. 

And now for a few tips on 
the next series — Open. This 
means that you can take any 
sort of shot you like, but it will 
have to be good. An open con- 
test leaves plenty of scope for 
imagination. This will be a 
competition in which you'll 
have to concentrate, to come 
out on top. Judges still find 
that many shots have too much 
unnecessary detail in them. 
What’s the use of carefully 
posing your subject, satisfying 
yourself that you’ve found the 
best angle, and later discover- 
ing from the finished print that 
a small boy has wandered into 
the background ? Newsview has 
pointed out before that you 
don’t have to stray far from 
your own home to find some- 
thing unusual. There’s always 
something close to you worth 
photographing, if only you can 
see it. 

If you’re keen on landscapes 
or cloud effects, have someone 
in the picture who looks as if 
he’s enjoying the scenery, too. 
Get the idea? If you like 
human interest shots, keep your 
eye on the small boy next door. 
A photo of a kiddie smiling at 
the camera is just that, but if 
he’s trying to kick baby sister 
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ANOTHER £1/1/- second prize goes to R. A. Hill, who took 
this shot while the model was thinking up an idea for this Camera 
series. Hill took a chance which paid dividends. He used his . 
Graflex camera set on 1/100sec at £/16 with a yellow filter. This 
photograph shows that you don’t have to wander tar from 
your own home to get a shot which has plenty of human interest. 
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‘FIFTH, Equal: 10/6 goes to Bernard Teague, 112 Marine Parade, Wairoa, tor 
an unusual angle. Merilyn, Bronwyn, Warwick and Rewa Teague stood in the 
mouth of a cave gazing at the Waikaremoana Falls, and Teague saw and 
seized a grand opportunity, setting his Kodak’ 116 at ‘t/I1 to take this shot. 


EQUAL fitth prize of 10/6 goes to Rob Wright, Box 324, Suva, Fiji, for 
this beautiful study. Wright used an Auto Rolleiflex camera set on 1/100sec 
at f/11. He used a yellow filter and Super XX film to get the cloud effect. 
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on the shins, or is caught in the 
act of a raid on the pantry, 
then you’ve probably got some- 
thing worth snapping. 

Hundreds of ideas may make 
the grade in an Open contest, 
so pick a good subject, read the 
rules again, look closely at this 
month’s winners and you'll be 
on the right track. 

Some entrants write details 
on the backs of their prints — 
an excellent idea, providing you 
don’t press at all. Normal pres- 
sure, a hard pencil or a sharp 
point marks the emulsion on the 
face of the print. These marks 
appear in the finished printer’s 
block, and have robbed tay 
of prizes. 

Newsview prize money -re- 
mains the same. 

First Prize: -£3/3/s, 

Second Prize: £2/2/-. 

TPhird: Prize:.. £1/1/-. 

Two Consolation Prizes of 
10/6 each. 

Newsview will award addi- 
tional prizes at the discretion of 
the judges, as well as an addi- 
tional £10/10/- for the picture 
judged the best among the 
first-prize winners of 1949. This 
contest will be judged cay in 
1950. ; 

All prize-winning ae 
become the property of News- 
view. 


Here are the Rules:— 


(1) No entrance fee. (2) Not more 
than’ two pictures can be sent by 
any one competitor for any one 
monthly competition. (3) Prints 
MUST be contrasty and black-and- 
white glossies. (4) Prints cannot be 
acknowledged; rejects are returned 
only provided they are accom- 
panied by reply-paid — self-ad- 
dressed envelopes. (5) No corres- 
pondence can be entered into in 
connection with Camera; you send 
photos on the understanding that 
the photographic editor’s decision 
is final. (6) Prints must be accom- 
panied with the full name and 
address of the sender (in block 
letters) with a brief description of 
each photo, giving full names and 
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SEVENTH: R. N. Stevens of 21 Olympus St, Mt Albert, 
who never misses a Camera series, earns a special 7/6 


prize for this entry. Taken at the Blowhole’s mouth, 
Piha, he set his Kodak Duo 620 on 1/100 at f/8. 


addresses of people in it and saying 
what the subject is and where, 
when and by whom it was taken. 


Other details such as size and 
make of camera used, shutter 
speed, stop or aperture, filter if 


any, and kind of plate or film used 
will also be welcomed. If it is a 
trick photograph, and you care to 
disclose how you engineered it—by 
partly unscrewing the lens, for 
instance, to achieve a_e special 
focus—other Cameraites would like 
to know. 

Address entries: Camera, News- 
view, Box 793, Auckland. Mark the 
name of the subject (such -as 
Open) on the envelope. 

Each entry will also be judged 
for suitability as. a cover picture, 
and those accepted will win a 
special prize of £2/2/.. 


What's Next 


No. 14 Series: Open—choose your 
own subject; but it had better be 
good. Imagination and _ originality 
will probably win prizes for simple 
subjects. Entries, marked Open, 
close August 15 for October issue. 


No. 15 Series: Animals and birds 
—A cat and a canary; a setter 
pointing; a hippopotamus yawning 
its head off; a cat’s eyes at night; 
the early bird and the worm: what- 
ever you choose; get that unusual 
angle. Entries, marked Animals, 
close September 15 for the Novem- 
ber issue. 

No. 16 Series: Glass, but with 
something living in the picture (a 
person, animal, bird, fish; or part 
of a person such as hands). Don’t 
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SHARING another seventh place special prize of 7/6, 
D. L, Parr, 34 Opaki Rd, Masterton, took his pal, 
Trevor James, facing Mt Warrior, in Armoury Range, 
Canterbury. Parr set his Exakter on 1/100sec at #/16. 


count flowers, fruit, trees and_ so 
on as “something living.’’ Sugges- 


_ tions: Mirror, windows, vase, spec- 


tacles, bottles, glasses or what- 
have-you. Entries, marked Glass, 
close October 15 for December- 
January combined issue. This is 
the last series which will qualify 
for the 1949 Picture of the Year 
contest. : 


No. 17 Series: Fire or something 
to do with it — the field is yours, 
from a flaring match to a guttering 
candle, a burning building, a itire- 
place doing its stuff, a Guy Fawkes 


-bonfire, incense burning or, if you 


like, something symbolic, such as 
a fire-engine or tangled fire-hoses, 
Go to it: be original! Entries, 
marked Fire, close November 15 
for February 1950 issue. 


~ glances. 
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Newsview Short, Short Stories.. 


%& You'd never think that such a merry mix-up 
could have resulted — or that such important 
reputations could have been endangered — 


by so small a thing as 


An Adjustment to the Carburettor 


G. F. Spencer 


op OF AND Rodney Cunning- 
ham were tinkering with 
their engine in Alfred Street 
when the stranger came along. 
The Benz was a_ low-slung, 
sports model, brightly painted 
in three colours. The brothers, 
lanky, fair-haired twins of 20, 


used it for week-end jaunts 
mostly. 

“Hullo! Spot of spark 
trouble ?” breezed the’ man, 


stopping beside Joe, who was 
leaning over the works with a 
spanner. 

Joe straightened quickly. 
“No — adjustment to the car- 
burettor,” he said. Immedi- 
ately he wondered why he’d 
been in such a hurry to impart 
information to an individual 
whom he’d never seen before. 
The man appeared to be in his 
middle thirties, and was only 
moderately dressed — in fact, 
the striped grey trousers badly 
needing creasing. A pair of very 


_bright blue eyes sparkled in a 


pasty face. 

Rodney by this time had fin- 
ished tightening the fastenings 
of the rear number plate. 

“Ever think of selling ?” the 
man inquired. “My name’s 
Weldon. I’m a brush salesman 
and I’m looking for a cheap 
car to run around and see the 
cow cockies.” 

Rod and Joe _ exchanged 
“Well, it depends on 
what you mean by cheap,” said 
Joe cautiously. 

“TI might go to £130.” 


FR RE ee ee ee eT Ee Oe SNe TM oe 


The brothers’ eyes met again; 
a faint amusement played 
about their large mouths. 
“We're not keen on selling,” 
Rodney said. ‘‘ The little bus is 
a kind of hobby. We’d be lost 
without it now.” 

Weldon’s face cracked. ‘“‘ Too 
bad, then. The price I pay will 
have to include compensation 
for being lost.” 

The sally went home. The 
young men laughed. ‘‘ No harm 
in. showing him how — she 
shapes,” suggested Joe. 

“Go ahead,” agreed Rodney. 
“Tl wait here while you run 
around the block.” 

Weldon divined that Joe was 
the senior partner. He looked 
gratified as he stepped in and 
Rodney closed the door on him. 

For 20 minutes’ they fussed 
the Benz through its paces. 
Weldon admitted it was in 
sweet order. He took the wheel 
himself and his face started to 
look like a child’s on Christmas 
morning. Then they returned 
at the original spot and began 
to bargain. The _ brothers 
chased him up to £125 — an 
advance of £45 on what they’d 
paid three months since. It 
was handsome compensation. 
They found that a show of in- 
difference quickly brought Wel- 
don to his senses. The coot had 
plainly been smitten by the 
streamlining of the speedster. 

When they inquired about 
payment, James Weldon 
reached inside for his wallet 


and declared firmly: ‘Oh ! spot 
cash — I’ve got the money on 
me.” 

The brothers felt reassured 
by the bulging wallet of super- 
fine leather which Weldon pro- 
ceeded to dangle in his hand. 

“Okay. We'll have to look 
in at home and get the registra- 
tion papers first,” said Joe. 
“ Then we'll scoot along to the 
garage and arrange a licence for 
the sale.” 

“Oh yes, of course — war- 
time regs still operating. 
can you get a licence straight 
off like that?” asked Weldon 
doubtfully. 

“Bob Scott knows us — we'll 
wangle it,” said Joe confidently. 

With Rodney perched high 
over the rear of the seat, the 
trio arrived at Scott’s garage 
ten minutes later. : 

When Joe had arranged with 
Scott about the licence, they 
all gathered by the car for a 
last chat over its qualities and 
performance. 

“You’ve got a great little job 
there. JI know that engine,” 
declared Bob genially. 

James Weldon looked 
pleased. Bob said he must be 
getting back on the job, and 
moved away. Weldon abruptly 
produced his wallet. “ Will you 
write out the receipt then?” 
he suggested to Joe. 

Joe moved eagerly after the 
proprietor, leaving Rodney and 
Weldon at the car. 

He was in the act of affixing 
the stamp when Weldon put 
his head into the pokey office, 


But — 
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greasily littered with bills and 
spanners. “ Your brother’s got 
the money,” he said quietly. 

“Okay!” Joe waved the 
strip of paper to dry the ink, 
then gave it to Weldon. He had 
Weldon’s full name and address 
from the licensing papers. After 
a brief glance at the receipt, 
Weldon thrust it into a waist- 
coat pocket, then shook hands 
with a brisk: “ Good business— 
everybody satisfied !” 

Joe found when they 
emerged into the sunshine that 
his brother had moved over to 
the petrol bowser, where a girl 
friend was having her car tank 
filled. She was a gay sort and 
Joe felt a little upset; he had 
sometimes fancied his own pros- 
pects in that quarter. His mind 
wobbled from business. — 

Weldon had slipped into the 
seat of his new property by 
then and started the engine. 
Not wasting any time, he let in 


the clutch and fussed away, 


changing up awkwardly. 

“Cheerio! Ill be back if she 
falls to bits!” he laughed with 
a final wave of the hand. 


BROPNEY joined Joe as the 
little Benz turned the cor- 
ner into Frost Street. ‘“ Guess 
we're footsloggers for a while, 
Joe,” he grinned ruefully. “Well, 
do we split now — or later ?” 
“Might as well do it now,” 
- said Joe, relaxing and waiting 
for Rodney to disgorge. For a 
few seconds the brotherly atti- 
tudes were identical. A watcher 
might have thought they were 
posing for a Lilliput camera 
stunt. Suddenly, Joe realized 
it, and a horrible suspicion hit 
him between the eyes. 
“Heh! Rod, that guy did 


give you the money ? ” he cried. ~ 


Rodney paled as he caught 
the drift. ‘“ Give me the money? 
No, of course he didn’t. It was 
you that was doing the busi- 
ness.” 


The twins gaped at each 
other. “The dirty chiseller!” 
Joe gritted at last. “‘He told me 
he’d handed it to you, so I gave 
him the receipt.” 

Rodney was too stunned for 
recriminations. 

Joe rushed away to the office, 
grabbed the telephone and re- 
ported the theft to the central 
police station. Fortunately, he 
had memorized the number. 
They promised an immediate 
watch on all roads out of the 
city. 

“ But now we've got to prove 
it was stolen,” wailed Rodney 
at his elbow as he laid down 
the phone. “ The blighter’s got 
his receipt.” 

Joe was bowled over by this 
angle. “Screaming jimmies !” 
he groaned, revolving in a tight 
circle. Suddenly he  bright- 
ened. “Look, Rod, you and I 
are going to strip naked, and 
Bob Scott will search our 
clothes.” 

Scott was standing outside 
the office gaping with surprise, 
“Sorry to trouble you, Bob, 
but we'll have to use you for a 
witness.” 

Fully enlightened, Scott 
agreed to do his part, and the 
outlook brightened till Rodney 
exclaimed: ‘But what about 
Kathleen? He could say I 
must have handed the money 
to hert:” 

Joe’s brow furrowed again. 
“ Aw! come off it,” he growled 
at last, “you’re getting too 
complicated. If he does, we'll 
have to drag her in, too, that’s 
all.” 

It was a great relief, anyway, 
to hear presently over the phone 
that Weldon had been stopped 
and arrested at Bridgeton, a 
place 20 miles out. There had 
been no attempt to conceal or 
change the number plates, and 
this surprised the Cunning- 
hams. They rode with Bob 
Scott to the police station to 
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make their statements for to- 
morrow’s prosecution, and to 
recover the car. The charge, 
they were told, would be simple 
theft. 

The case was third on the 
list at the Magistrate’s Court. 
James Winterton, S.M., occu- 
pied the Bench, and Weldon, 
they found, was represented by 
a seedy sort of lawyer named 


Gibson. Their first surprise was 


a decidedly : benevolent smile 
bestowed on them by Weldon 
as he entered the dock. The 
man seemed to be without ap- 
prehension, and his eyes were 
as bright as ever. 

After the prosecuting  ser- 
geant had outlined the facts, 
without calling witnesses, the 
nature of the defence came as 
a further surprise. Gibson 
admitted straight away that his 
client had not paid the money. 
It was just an irresponsible 
act — the sort of thing that 
had frequently got the prisoner 
into trouble. 

“Oh 2?” said the Magistrate, 
conning the papers which the 
Clerk had handed up. “Strange 
he isn’t known to the police 
then !” 

“No, this has been his first 
faux pas of a major nature,” 


Gibson explained. “It was 
really a practical joke that 
overstepped the borders of 
propriety.” 

The Magistrate looked unim- 
pressed. 

“Can you produce a wit- 
ness, Mr. Gibson, who has 
knowledge of his _ practical 


joking, as you call it, in the 
past ?” he asked. 

“Not at such short notice,” 
replied the lawyer. “As you 
will see, my _ client’s home 
and business connections are 
in Auckland. He was merely 
visiting this city for the pur- 
pose of establishing a brush 
and broom selling agency.” 

The Magistrate turned to 
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Weldon and asked a series of 
questions about his business. 
These he answered promptly 
and satisfactorily. Winterton 
had a big reputation in the city 


for the shrewdness of his snap 


decisions; in eight years he had 
never suffered a reversal by the 
Supreme Court on appeal. His 
method was to get past counsel 
and into the thoughts of the 
defendant. 
Suddenly, his mind on this 
case was made up; it was just 
another clay pigeon. He looked 
over his spectacles at the 


‘standing Gibson. 


“ Talking to the prisoner, one 
gets an impression of complete 
level-headedness and _-— sanity, 
Mr Gibson,” he announced. 
“He has convicted himself. It 
was a deliberate and clever 
attempt at theft. The sentence 


‘of the Court is one month’s 
imprisonment.” 
Weldon left the chamber 


without emotion, and the Cun- 


fashion’s flair for hair... 


\ 


ningham twins heaved sighs of 
satisfaction. They had _ been 
very scared of being grilled in 
the box about the money. 


rmpruat evening as James Win- 

terton, S.M., sat  con- 
tentedly reading the Evening 
Register before the fireplace, he 
came across an item dated from 
Auckland, small but disturb- 
ing. The man named James 
Weldon, who had escaped from 
Landscape Mental Hospital the 
day before had not been recap- 
tured. He was believed to be in 
the Mt. Albert area, but a close 
watch was being kept on main 
roads throughout the province. 

James Weldon, James Wel- 
don — where had he met that 
name ? 

When the truth smote him, 
Mr Winterton got up and tot- 
tered to the sideboard for a 
bracer of gin. A lunatic! A 
madman! And he, Henry Win- 
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terton, had shot off his mouth 
like the Pohutu geyser. It was 
splashed with special headlines 
in The Register, the case being 
so unusual. 

When his nerve steadied, the 
dominant idea was to hush the 
matter up. Surely it could be 
managed; the Police Depart- 
ment itself was flagrantly in- 
volved. In view of the identical 
name, the degree of negligence 
was appalling. Could it pos- 
sibly be a coincidence ? 

Without confiding in his wife, 
Winterton got out his car and 
drove to the central library to 
consult the Auckland papers. 
There would be a full report 
in them, with photos. 

There could be no mistake 
about the face that looked out 
from the pages of the press. 
Women and children, so it 
seemed, went in terror of the 
same James Weldon. Violence 
was his specialty. 

Winterton decided he must 


hair styling in 


all the delicate perfection of a 
master stylist — 
exquisite tinting and waving, 
such as can only 


be found at 


Karangahape Road. and opposite the Town Hall, Queen Street 
Telephones:—48-578 49-455 
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go straight to the police author- 


_ ities. What a mercy to be 
stationed in the capital! He 
rang first to announce his 


coming. 

An hour later, he and an offi- 
cial were grimly ascending to 
the penal fortress on one of the 
citv’s hills.- Armed with his 
authority, and a revolver, the 
police officer had no trouble in 
getting Weldon to a private 
chamber for a snug threesome. 


They stated bluntly the reason | 


for their visit. 

Weldon looked pleased with 
himself. as he stood before the 
frowning potentates, blinking 
in the bright light of the bare 
room. 

He was self-possessed as he 
began. “I’ve been expecting 
you, gentlemen, but not quite 
so soon. You see, I have been 
wrongfully held in the Land- 
scape Asylum for six months. 
I was declared insane because 


‘For the 


perfect (: 
lather.. 


SOFT, SOOTHING 
STIMULATING! 


Use Wright's 
Coal Tar Shaving 
Soap for a perfect creamy 
wg) antiseptic lather. 
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SHAVING SOAP 


ALSO SHAMPOO POWDER & LIQUID SHAMPOO g 


N.Z. AGENTS 
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I saw fit to beat my wife, very 


thoroughly, I’ll admit, for re- 
fusing to blacken my _ shoes. 
They never took any account 
of the fact that when I was 
young I had to stand in the 
streets for hours on cold Satur- 
day mornings as a shoe-shine 
boy, helping out my widowed 
mother — and four brothers 
and sisters My wife has 
taken up with another man, 
and she’s been breaking her 
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neck to keep me in till she 
gets a divorce.” 

Weldon paused a moment to 
enjoy the popping eyes of his 
solemn visitors. 

He went on: “I escaped from 
Landscape in the hope of find- 
ing a way to prove my sanity. 

“Gibson was acting for me 
on the outside. 

“He arranged about money. 

“T, could have paid for that 
car if things hadn’t worked out 
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right. As it was, you only had Shots sat weightily exchanging 
to catch me. I’d made sure of glances. 
having my case properly re- At last Winterton fidgeted: 


"“TAMPAX 
MEANS FREEDOM - 


- viewed.” “It comes mighty close to con- 

Weldon added with a tempt of Court, Weldon’ — So ee \ 
twinkle: “Could a lunatic have mighty close,” he growled. * AN 
pulled a stunt like that—arous- Behind his bright facade, FROM BELTS AND (\ 
ing no suspicion at all? .... Weldon was very tense. Pre- PINS AND PADS, \ 

In any case, I’ve got the testi- sently, he saw an_ incipient NO CHAFING, Ni 
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mony of a magistrate that I’m humour in their darting eyes, 
sane.” and relaxed in the knowledge 

Winterton frowned. There that reputations would be 
was a silence while the Big preserved. 
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Tampax is sanitary protection 
wotn internally in its most 
perfect form—and with many 
unique advantages. Each is 
contained in a special appli- 
cator, ensuring perfect cleanli- 
ness. Tampax is available in 
two absorbency sizes to suit 
varying needs—Reeular Tam- 
pax No. 1 and new Super 
Absorbent Tampax No. 2(40% 
more absorbent). A packet 
of ten provides an average 
month’s supply. 
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% Those who own dogs, or have made a study of the 


dog mind, may understand his extraordinary 
reactions, but to the rest of the world he has 


remained . 


THE UNPREDICTABLE 


Ms Chapprg 


S AN orchid, an umbrella, 
and a pipe were symbols 
in their time, so is Mr Chip- 
ping, the bull-terrier, familiar 


_ to the many of our day and 


generation. How his dog 
seemingly betrayed the Prime 
Minister, however, and at the 
same time restored political 
stability, is known only to the 
few. The facts may be found 
interesting; especially to those 
who own dogs and have made 
a study of the dog mind. 

While the Great Man resided 
at the club, Mr Chipping was 
left much in my care. 

“ He is pugnacious, Thomas,” 
said the Prime Minister. “I 
don’t want any incidents, so 


keep Mr Chipping on a lead 


outdoors.” 

I soon learned how wise this 
was. Instead of my leading the 
dog I was often dragged, willy 
nilly, in the direction of some 
other creature; generally a 
bigger dog for whose blood Mr 
Chipping apparently thirsted. 
To avoid this indignity in places 
where I might be recognized, I 
favoured for our walks the least 
fashionable quarters in our 
neighbourhood. 

_ This entailed passing through 
Flower Court, which abounds 


Edmund L. Reed 


not only in still life such as 
empty cans and _ cabbage 
stumps, but in children at play, 
cats, family washing, and, on 
one historic occasion, a dog 
built apparently on the for- 
mula of some  modernistic 
school of art. Though the ani- 
mal’s mien was forlorn and dis- 
arming, knowing Mr Chipping, 
I tried to avoid a meeting. The 
poor brute, however, indifferent 
to fate, slouched towards us and 
flopped nonchalantly across our 
path, bringing us to an abrupt 
halt. 

Mr Chipping smelled the 
stranger, then licked him, swal- 
lowing in the process lord knows 
how many germs. 

Mr Chipping agitated his 
stump and invited the stranger 
to play. 

I was relieved but, at the 
same time, faintly ashamed, 
not only of the company Mr 
Chipping seemingly enjoyed, 
but of his fall from grace as a 
fighter. Heavyweights were 
generally his meat. This crea- 
ture had height and _ length, 
about four times Mr Chipping’s, 
but contrived to avoid any or- 
thodox shape in dogs. He was 
scantily endowed with very 
short, dirty-white bristles which 
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seemed to accentuate the un- 
pleasant pinkiness of his hide. 
His small, bloodshot eyes had 
no lashes and the lids were 
unpleasantly inflamed. His 
almost hairless ~head had the 
semi-Roman contour of a shorn 
sheep. 

We made a detour, but the 
preposterous beast rose and fol- 
lowed. Finally, to get rid of 
his company, I stopped at a 
butcher’s shop and bought a 
bone, which it remained to 
gnaw while I dragged my 
charge away. 

This incident occurred while 
the Great Man was a resident 
at the club, as I’ve said, for the 
police did ‘not consider it safe 
for him at that time to be seen 
entering, or leaving, the official 
residence. He was refusing 
steadfastly to resign or form a 
coalition. Mr Blackman, of the 

osition, had twice recently 
bok in power, and been de- 
feated after short terms of office. 

It is a fact that though I am 
only a club servant, the Great 
Man spoke quite often to me 
of his troubles, even soliciting 
advice. 

“ How would you handle this © 
devilish situation, Thomas ?” 
he asked me. 

I had already formed my 
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opinion. “‘I would advise com- 
promise, sir,” I said. “I would 
swallow my pride and preju- 
dice, put the state of the country 
to Mr Blackman and endeavour 
to reach agreement.” 

“See him hanged first,” said 
the Great Man. “I cannot work 
with these humourless fanatics 
with faces like hatchets. They’ve 
no sense of proportion; they’re 
constitutionally incapable of 
making a joke, or understand- 
ing one.” 

“Mr Blackman may be a 
deep one, sir,” I suggested. 
“Why not try one of your 
shaggy-dog stories on him. I’d 
suggest the one about the fel- 
low who goes to the chemist for 
a tin of rat-poison and the 
chemist says, ‘Shall I wrap it 
up for you, sir ?’” 

“ By jove, Thomas, you may 
have something there!” said 
the Great Man. “ I'll watch his 
reactions to the customer’s 


HATE WRINGING ? 
WHY ? 


BREEZE through it with a 


HAYMAN ELECTRIC WRINGER 


Just flip a switch and the worst part 
of washing day is over! 

The clothes dry faster, too! 

Because the HAYMAN will wring 
seri things you’d never tackle your- 
self, 


THE HAYMAN ELECTRIC 
WRINGER can be mounted on your 
tubs like an ordinary hand wringer, 
or used with the Hayman Combination 
Laundry Unit, 


From the Best Dealers Everywhere 
‘ or direct trom 
APPLIANCE DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
144/6 Victoria St. West. P.O. Box 2280 


Made by L. T. HAYMAN 
AUCKLAND. 


reply, ‘ No, thanks, brother, Pll 
eat it here!’ We'll send him 
an invitation.” . 


Ld BLACKMAN arrived by 

taxi at ten next morning. 
I ran down the steps to open 
the cab door. 

“Follow me, sir. The Prime 
Minister is just finishing his 
breakfast.” 

“T can-wait ... . five min- 
utes . . . mo more,” said the 
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Leader of the Opposition, con- 
sulting his watch. 

“Yes, sir; here sir,” I said 
opening the smokingroom door. 
As I did so something heavy 
lurched against my leg. My first 
thought was that Mr Black- 
man was deliberately trying to 
trip me — until I saw the dog ! 
It was that ungainly brute from 
Flower Court, pushing between 
us into the room.’ 

The only occupant of the 
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smokingroom was the Under- 
secretary, Mr Arthur. He raised 
a monocle to his eye. 

“It is Mr Blackman, I 
believe. Welcome, sir; and — 
accompanied by a Pink Ele- 
phant! Ah well, sir; it is the 
price we pay for our indul- 
gencies.” 

“Good Heavens,” I groaned; 
so much for our coalition!” 

The visitor glared at Mr 
Arthur. “Puppy!” he spat out. 


: Sheena—the wonder- 

ful soapless shampoo 
is back.—Once more 
your hair will be soft, 
lustrous and glossy, 
if you use Sheena. 
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A Product of Wilfrid Owen Ltd., 
104-6 Victoria St., Christchurch, and Sydney. 
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“Come, come, sir,” said Mr. 
Arthur, “even Mr _ Epstein 
would designate your compan- 
ion as something more mature.” 

I interposed, cursing the dog. 
“Mr Arthur,” I said, “Mr 


Blackman has an appointment 
with the Prime Minister and is 
pressed for time.” 

Having got rid of Mr Arthur 
I tried to chase out the Pink 
Elephant of the: Undersecre- 
tary’s designation. 
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“ Nay, lad,” said Mr Black- 
man patting the dog’s head. 
“Let the poor tyke remain. He 
followed me in; we may keep 
each other in countenance,” 

The Great Man entered then, 
brisk and businesslike, relieved, 
I’m sure, by Mr Blackman’s 
arrival. Fifteen minutes later 
I was summoned. 

“Thomas, bring Mr Chip- 
ping here on his lead.” 

Exactly what had transpired 
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while the men and the dog were 
closeted in the smokingroom I 
could only guess. I was reas- 
sured when from the hall, I 
heard the men laughing. . I 
gathered later that the Prime 
Minister thought Mr Blackman 
had brought the Pink Ele- 
phant and that Mr Blackman 
had shrewdly not disillusioned 
him. Both men were patriots 
in different fashion. What was 
needed was a point of contact. 
Providentially the Pink Ele- 
phant had established one. 

When I brought Mr Chipping 
in, the Great Man was speak- 
ing. “ .... So we let the dogs 
decide, for us, eh Blackman ? 
On points. There’s no need to 
let them hurt each other. I’ll 
pull Chipping off if necessary.” 

I’ve had to do for many big 
men. They’ve got this-in com- 
mon; they all possess a streak 
of the primitive bad boy. The 
Great Man was notoriously 
impish. Blackman, originally a 
mine worker, could not refuse 
a challenge to his dog. 

“J warn you, Blackman,” 
said the Great Man. “I warn 
you, size isn’t everything Be 

“ An’ I’m putting ma brass 
on t’ tyke, condition or:no con- 
dition,” said Mr Blackman 
through his beard. 


Mr Chipping had never be- | 


fore allowed another dog to 
enter the club. The Great Man’s 
face was a study of joyful an- 
ticipation. In the event, Mr 
Chipping’s first fury turned to 
recognition. The Pink Ele- 
phant weaved its stringy tail. 
They played together. Mr 
Chipping rolled upon his back. 

“What the hell have you 
done to him, Thomas?” cried 
the Great Man, savagely. Then, 
regaining his composure, “Tue 
classes aren’t going to make a 
fight of it, Blackman. All right; 
I throw up the sponge. You lead 
the Country, Dll take the 
Exchequer.” . 


That precisely, believe it or 


not, was how the new Govern- 
ment was formed ... . and 


served its term. 


| the long run, of course, the 
Great Man and Mr Black- 
man were bound to clash. 

Mr Chipping, you remem- 
ber, was killed in a fight. But 
(and few know of this), why 
did he choose to attack of all 
the dogs abroad in the park that 
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day, -his old crony, the Pink 
Elephant, by then belongihg to 
Mr Blackman ? 

Scented. soap disguised him, 
it has been suggested. 

No, sir. Mr Chipping knew 
his master’s innermost mind; 
knew it better than the Great 
Man himself when the solution 
called for playing second fiddle; 
knew it still when the solution 
was — to fight. 
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YOU are looking at the exterior of a unit pretabricated b 
roof slopes 3ins. from front to rear and is of inch thi 
bituminous felt, set in hot bitumen and nailed wi 
ing, a rather novel feature. A small portion of th 


% The small prefab may be the key to Australia’s 


housing jigsaw by providing 


y Peter Russell and Associates. The 
ck woodtex boarding sheathed with 
th galvanized clouts. It has built-in gutter- 
e wash-house is what you can see at right. 


Hiomes for the Millions 


(PHE most compact prefabri- 

cated dwelling available on 
the Australian market is the 
two-room unit mass-produced 


by Peter Russell and Asso- 


ciates, designers and builders of 
Melbourne. It is fitted with kit- 
chenette, built-in shower-recess, 
wardrobes, cupboards, and is 


fully insulated and lined inside. 


This unit went into produc- 
tion in September, 1948, and 
has created intense interest. 


Kendrick Howard 


Over a recent long weekend, 
3000 people visited the exhibi- 
tion home at the company’s 
site. ; 

Peter Russell, principal of the 
company producing these units, 
conceived the idea when he was 
assistant deputy director of 
Allied Works Personnel. Rus- 
sell was housing editor for 
Melbourne’s Argus and prior 
to this worked on the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph. He was also 


for a time an executive of the 
London Daily Mail’s annual 
housing exhibition in Britain. 
The Allied Works Division in 
Australia erected many prefabs 
for use by the Services. As the 
cost of the average home in 
1949 is outside the reach of 
many people, the unit which 
Russell visualized had to be 
quickly, mass-produced, easily 
transported and available to the 
lower-income group. 
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The finished design called for 
a unit offering all the ameni- 
ties of the average flat, having 
no passages, unnecessary par- 
titions or doors. Its: two large 
rooms have three-blade, louvre- 
type windows, above and be- 
low fixed sheet glass. Set in 
front and rear walls, these pro- 
vide cross-ventilation and 
admit maximum sunlight. The 
right wall of the livingroom is 
bordered by the kitchenette 
unit. This comprises a stainless 
steel sink, a small electric griller 
fitted in a mock-tile recess, a 
ventilated cupboard, fly-wired 
and with an air-flue running 
from below floor to above ceil- 
ing, and ample storage space. 

The left wall of the bedroom 
is bordered by a large ward- 
robe and the shower-recess 
lined with asbestos cement 
sheeting. This has a tilted floor, 
waterproof, and fitted to a 
waste enabling instant drain- 
age. Roller tracks are fitted 
above kitchenette and ward- 
robe shower-recess units, so 
that when the curtains are up, 
you can screen off these two 
units, separating them com- 
pletely from the livingroom 
and bedroom. 

If you like, you can fit a fire- 
place and chimney in place of 
one of the livingroom windows, 
provision being made in the 
framework at no extra cost. The 
dwelling has four power points. 
You can also instal a hot-water 
service. 

While this type of dwelling, 
with its flat roof and large win- 
dows, looks attractive in a 
normal garden setting, it is not 
being encouraged in Australia. 


‘You can erect Type A with its 


8ft. ceiling only outside the 
metropolitan area. Type B, 
which has a 9ft. 3in. ceiling, 
complies with the Uniform 
Building Regulations so far as 


timber sizes are concerned, but 
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THE lett wall of the bedroom contains the wardrobe and shower-recess. Note. 
the washbasin and masonite tiling. The floor permits instant drainage. When 
the curtains are drawn, both rooms become complete and separate units. 
Floors are of selected hardwood, oiled for polishing. Interior walls are sisalcratt. 


Let us advise you on your supply problems a 
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problems with us. We will be pleased to help. 


Aluminium Roofing, etc. — Asbestos Sidings — 
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Shingle — Steel Reinforcement, etc. is 
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you can erect it only as part of 
a complete house. 
' The small Australian prefab 
differs. considerably from its 
larger NZ counterpart. In NZ, 
prefabrication means time-sav- 
_ing. In Australia the accent 
extends. further and takes in 
costs. The Russell prefabs sell 
at from £380 for the Type A 
model and from £405 for 
‘Type B. —° This latter model, 
when erected, costs about £475, 
including transport, general 
assembly and link up of water 
and electricity. If erection is in 
distant parts of the State, this 
would, of course, be more. The 
unit is loaded free at the sup- 
plier’s yard. A combined wash- 
house and lavatory unit can be 
had for an extra £30. 
Housing in Australian capi- 
tal cities has entered an inter- 
esting stage. A tour of Greater 
Melbourne reveals new suburbs 
growing up and hundreds of 


houses under construction. The 


majority of these are being 
erected on building loans. Land 
speculation is rife and is re- 
flected in the columns of the 
daily papers. 

The rush for home sites in 
and around Melbourne is due 
to shortage of flats and houses 
in the already overcrowded 
metropolitan area, plus result- 
ant high rents — all aggravated 
by the threat of incoming 
migrants. In 1949, Australia’s 
migration scheme promises 


Phone 45-939 
P.O. Box 42, NEWMARKET 


Newmarket Printing 


House Ltd. 


2 Teed St., Newmarket, 
SEI, Auckland 


Specialists in all classes of 
Colour Printing, Artistic Lay- 
out and General Commercial . 

’ Work 


110,000 new residents. By 1955, 
total population is expected to 
top 9,000,000 and may jump to 
20,000,000 within the lifetime of 
the average Australian. Many 
of the newcomers will live in 
makeshift accommodation and 
pay high rents. They will not 
have money to buy homes, or 
home sites. The high cost of 
living will retard savings. Life 
for these pioneers offers all the 


Distinctly masculine and decidedly correct 
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disadvantages of the 1940s with- 
out many of the incentives of 
the 1840s. 

Peter Russell and Associates 
with 142 staff members in 
timber mills, joinery and archi- 
tectural divisions, are complet- 
ing one prefabricated unit a 
day and expect to boost this. 
The small prefab may prove 
the key to solving the Austral- 
ian housing jigsaw. 


are the new Country Lodge Toilet products 
designed especially for men. Refreshing 
to use and sensibly packed, each product 
is dedicated to better shaving-cnd better 
grooming. - 

Country Lodge Men’s Toilets are made for 
the Nyal Company (N.Z.) Ltd., Auckland, 


and. are obtainable only from chemists every- 
where. 
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TOILET PRODUCTS FOR MEN 
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% Fashions change in housing, just as in clothes, 


but it’s fun to use 


A Conventional Plan In A New Get-Up 


Peter Denham 


(As discussed with Raymond Thorpe, A.N.Z.I.A.) 


LTHOUGH Newsview’'s 
house plan this month may 


- appear fairly standardized, it 


has additional features which 
give it a superlative air. Don’t 
forget that you can choose a 
house with a modern, well-tried 
interior layout, and yet alter it 
in the perspective view to 
achieve something entirely dif- 
ferent from the house next 


door — even though both inter-_ 


iors may be the same. 

The secret in modernizing the 
exterior of this plan lies'in the 
roof design. The wide eaves 
extend to cover the front veran- 
dah and the pavement outside 
the lounge. This providés a 
facility for guests arriving or 
leaving in wet, blustery weather 
and minimizes wet footmarks 
in your hall. 

Glazed floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows form a good portion of 


the exterior, while creosote 
treated weatherboards make up 
the difference. The large win- 
dows do not open. Instead, 
glass louvres above each alter- 
nate pane provide plenty of 
ventilation. The louvres, inci- 
dentally, reduce the area of the 
glass sheets and consequently 
cut expense. A glazing bar 
divides the glass sheets where 
louvres are omitted. 

The L-shaped lounge, often 
featured in Newsview, is again 
adopted for this layout. Its par- 
ticular shape achieves an effect 
of spaciousness so necessary for 
the principal room in the house. 
The fireplace, centrally situ- 
ated, heats both the lounge and 
the diningroom. Another good 
feature of this type of lounge 
is that it has only two doors 
to it. 

The decorative, obscure glazed 


screen and door between lounge 
and hallway, provides an inter- 
esting and unusual feature. It 
gives a good first impression 
on entering the house and also 
supplies an abundance of light 
for the hallway and the pas- 
sage to the bedrooms. 

The 1000 sq. ft. of floor space 
in this home produces a sur- 
prising amount of accommo- 
dation. Altogether, there are 
seven rooms. Three bedrooms, 
each light and,airy and with 
built-in wardrobes, give you 
room to move around in easily. 
Again, Raymond Thorpe has 
placed the bathroom near all 
of them. This positioning also 
neatly links up all the plumb- 
ing fixtures. You have kitchen, 
laundry, bathroom and we right 
alongside each other. 

You’ll notice that mother’s 
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headquarters — the kitchen — 
overlooks the pathway to the 
back door. Even though you 
pass through the laundry to get 
to the door, tubs and other 
washing facilities are kept weli 
out of the way. There’s no need 
for steant to infiltrate into the 
kitchen either. With the ad- 
joining door closed, a window 
and the door opening on to the 
back porch give you a practic- 
ally open laundry. : 

Cupboards take up all the 
surplus space in the kitchen. 
The wall extending from’ the 
boiler drying-cupboard consists 
of cupboards and bins. 

The whole plan looks neat 
and practicable. Its orientation 
allows sunlight to enter the 
lounge morning and afternoon; 
the kitchen in the morning and 
the bedrooms in the afternoon. 
Other neat points enhance the 
general interior layout. For 
instance, there is a broom cup- 
board right in the centre of the 
housework section, so you won’t 
have to tramp out to the laun- 
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dry —'where most people keep 
the vacuum - cleaner and 
brooms. 

“This particular plan,” says 
Raymond Thorpe, “is very 


‘popular and has been used a 


lot. The interior layout isn’t 
uncommon, but ideas such as 
the glazed walls improve its 
appearance. A change in exter- 
ior design, floor-to-ceiling 
windows, stucco or wooden 
walls and suchlike make a new 
house out of a conventional and 
attractive plan.” 

“Could you have a plaster 
exterior finish instead of wood?” 
I asked. 

“Yes; either of those two fin- 
ishes would do, but I’d favour 
rough-sawn weatherboards. You 
can easily make a house look 
too heavy if you use an unsuit- 
able weather material or a 
wrong colour.” 

“What about the roofing ?” 

“The roof is asphalt. It is 
probably one of the most last- 
ing roofing materials known, 
and even though it is a little 


more expensive than some other 
coverings, it is well worth the 
extra cash.” ‘ 

“T notice that there is a con- 
crete pathway to the back door. 
Is it really necessary ?” 

“ Actually it has nothing to 
do with the house, but J see it 
this way. You have a house 
with modern lines so you need 
clean-looking grounds to set it 
off to its best advantage. A 
smart house loses a lot if you 
don’t keep the grounds neat. 
The pathway, built close to the 
foundation, enhances its lines. 
Imagine what a hat would look 
like without a hatband !” 

Where cement shortages and 
restrictions prevent you laying 
a continuous concrete path, give 
a little attention to effects you 
can obtain by flagstones, be- 
tween which well-cut grass can 
eventually grow. The simple, 
formal path is probably the 
the easiest to lay, but, if sym- 
metrical flagstones are unpro- 
curable, crazy pavements can 
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HIS is the smiling sunroom in the Best home. It’s gay 
with warmth and colour, because it’saRAYTEXroom. 
RAYTEX, the superior-to-enamels finish, is the wonder- 
ful home decorator. Exceptionally easy to apply, it 
gives a porcelain-like finish, a professional appearance. 
It stands up, month after month, to the hardest wear and 
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Take a decorating 


tip from the 


retains its original brightness. 

In the wide RAYTEX range are gay colours for sunny 
rooms, delightful pastel shades for kitchens and bath- 
rooms. See where you can use RAYTEX in your 
home . . . on furniture and interiors. Ask your retailer 
to show you the RAYTEX colour chart. 


SSS 
> ae The colour you want is in the 


aD RAYTEX range. _ Sizes from 

é } pint to I gallon. 
Manufactured by Best 

Paints Ltd., Auckland. 
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look most attractive. You can 
lay these with the material 
touching, or allow space for 
grass to grow between each 
piece. 

Well, there’s another ultra- 
modern house for you. The plan 
may be old, but the design is 


new. It has plenty of glass to 
admit sunlight and would never 
come under the title, a damp 
house. The price would be 
something over £2000, but if 
you want a permanent, attract- 
ive home, you’d be spending 
your money wisely. 


How Good is Your OwN Plan ? 


BRUILDING his own house in 
his spare time, R.J.G., of 
Mangere, writes seeking a can- 
did criticism of the plan he has 
drawn. Here’s what he says 
by the way of explanation: 

This is my own design. The 
house is situated on a fairly 
level section with a sea view. 
I’m planning a flat roof with 
2ft. overhang all round and a 
covered terrace. Bedroom and 
lounge windows are all 6ft. 6in. 
deep, with French doors in bed- 
room 1. The lounge centre 
window is }-plate, 8ft. by 
6ft. 6in. The kitchen is equip- 
ped with cupboards under and 
over the sink bench. The safe 
and linen cupboards are ceiling 
to floor. Glass sliding doors 
divide the lounge and kitchen. 
Fluorescent lighting is planned 
for the lounge, the kitchen, and 
over the bed and dressing-table 
in bedroom 1. 

The plan and the explanation 
were handed to one _. of 
Newsview’s architects, and this 
is what he has to say about it: 


R.J.G.’s plan is difficult to — 


criticize because he discloses 
no orientation. It is important 
to remember that to a large 
extent any plan depends for its 
success on its relationship with 
the sun’s direction. Lacking 


information on this point, I - 


HERE’S the plan, submitted for 
criticism, by R. J. G., Mangere, 
and redrawn by Newsview’s artist. 


can base criticism only on 
guesswork. 

Let’s suppose that north ‘lies 
in the direction I’ve indicated 
on the plan. I think it’s a fair 
assumption, as it gives each 
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rooma reasonable share of the 
sun in turn as the day goes on. 
Bathroom, laundry and kitchen 
would receive early morning 
sun; bedrooms 1 and 2, morn- 
ing and afternoon sun; and liv- 
ingroom, late afternoon sun. 
Why, then, shield the living- 
room from all the best of the 
westerly sun ? Surely glazing in 
this wall is indicated — keep- 
ing the sills fairly high to ensure 
adequate wall space for furni- 
ture. : 
So much ffor orientation. 
What of the plan form itself — 
space, circulation, a place to 
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live in pleasantly and natur- 
ally? In a _ recent criticism 
(Newsview, July), I discussed 
the conception of space when 


designing your house. After all, 
our everyday activities occur’ 


in space. Life itself is merely 
movement in space — a con- 
“tinual coming and going, form- 
ing a pattern of movement; a 
plan. 
Isn’t it obvious, then, that as 
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modernizes your room. 
designs — NOW. 
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A B & B fireplace gets the applause. If guests 
don’t say right out, ‘What a lovely fireplace!’ it’s 
in their admiring eyes — just as if they clapped 
their hands. For the new home, it must be a 
beautiful modern B & B (in pre-cast stone, terrazzo 
or tile). And for modernizing, there’s nothing to 
approach the refined way a B & B fire-place 
See the many ‘beautiful 


the tendency grows to box our- 
selves in, so do the difficulties 
of finding our way out ? 

The answer, of course, lies in 
the open plan — the breaking 


down of unnecessary barriers’ 


between different zones. To 
erect them where they are not 
needed is costly and the diffi- 
culties of finding access between 
them are increased. 

I note that R.J.G. has made 
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some attempt in his plan to 


eliminate partitions. He could | 


have done much more in this 
direction — for example, be- 
tween lounge and kitchen. My 
suggestion is merely a storage 
wall about 6ft. 6in. high as a 
division, releasing extra space 
to use for a combined living 
and diningroom. This area. has 
to cater for the main living 
activities of the family; eating, 


Ask at any reputable hardware store or write or ring 
B & B Concrete Co. Ltd., Crowhurst Street, 
Newmarket, Auckland. 
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family are revealed in charm- 
ing domestic detail. By keeping 
his notes and references to an 
appendix, Hector Bolitho has 
made it possible for everybody 
to enjoy the flavour of a great 
age and of the two people who 
both dominated it and summed 
it up. 


EDEN EDEN, by 
Fleming. (Gollancz). 


gN the hands of Michael Innes 

and Edmund Crispin, the 
sophisticated, intellectual de- 
tective. story has reached a 
very high level. The fact that it 
takes an expert to get away 
with this sort of thing is well 
demonstrated in Eden Eden, a 
startling and quite pointless 
novel. Author Fleming has 
tried to write a mystery story 
with a difference. He only 
succeeds in baffling and boring 
the reader with his clumsy 
adaptation of an old joke; you 
know the one — about the man 
with a piece of paper containing 
a strange sentence which cost 
him the friendship of everyone 
he showed it to, and which he 
lost before he, or you, could 
find out what the _ sentence 
meant. 

A little man named Tetwell 
is murdered in Yorkshire. 
This death appears to have 
some strange connection with 
Anthony Eden’s hat! Follow- 
ing upon a series of apparently 
unconnected incidents, a coro- 
ner, a boxer, a country parson 
and a Scotswoman go racing 
round America in search of an 
Eden family secret which will 
clear up all the mystery. When 
the secret is at last located — 
in a steel matchbox! — 
Fleming saves himself the 
trouble of making his plot into 
sense by blowing it up. 

- The whole story is such a 
jumble of incident and charac- 
ters that I wondered, quite seri- 
ously, whether or not it was 
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the work of a dozen different 


authors, none of whom had 
seen what the other had 
written. Whether you _ seek 


diversion, mental nourishment 
or merely to waste time pleas- 
antly, you can safely give this 
one a wide miss. 


THE HEAT OF THE DAY, 
by Elizabeth Bowen. (Jonathan 
Cape). 

VER since I read the beau- 

tiful study of innocence 
and experience, The Death of 
The Heart, its author, Elizabeth 
Bowen, has had a place on my 
personal list of the 12 best con- 
temporary novelists. It is ten 
years since this novel was pub- 
lished, but as. her new book 
shows, the years of silence have 
not impaired the delicacy of 
Miss Bowen’s technique. On the 
contrary, in The Heat of the 
Day she has found a new theme 
and a new emphasis. 

Her other novels have gener- 
ally ignored the social context, 
and concentrated on manners 
and on the emotions—especially 
love, which she presents sensi- 
tively from the woman’s view 
point — but in this new book 
she explores the spiritual terri- 
tory of the war. It is not a 
novel about the war; it is a 
study of war-climate, of how 
the conflict affects the souls of 
people not directly taking part 
in it. 

The time is 1942, and she 
catches the atmosphere of war- 
time London excellently — the 
sinister moonlit nights, the 
crumbling houses, the shattered 
nerves, the breaking-up of 
codes and customs. Stella 
Rodney is a typical Elizabeth 
Bowen heroine, an attractive 
widow of 40 who combines a 
ladylike mixture of fastidious- 
ness and passion. She+is in love 
with Robert Kelway, a man 
younger than herself, who is 
engaged on secret war work. 
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Their affair is part of the war- 
time fever; in the analysis of 
the heightened passion and 
hectic relationships of this 
period lies the main strength of 
this novel. 

Stella is pursued doggedly 
by an M.I. employee named 
Harrison, who finally tells her 
that her lover, Robert, is selling 
secrets to the enemy. Only if 
she becomes Harrison’s mistress, 
will he not expose Robert. The 
suspense thereafter is masterly. 
Stella is at first incredulous, 
then believing; she hesitates 
long, and finally acts. The 


‘Climax of the story is dramatic 
‘and satisfying. 


There are many other charac- 
ters in the book. The scenes at 
Robert’s home make a delight- 
fully malicious social comedy, 
and the two working-class girls, 
Connie and Louie, are natural 
and pleasant people. It is all 
very neatly woven together and 
written in Miss Bowen’s exqui- 
site lyrical style, involved and 
subtle. 

I don’t think I am convinced 
by Robert and his treachery, 
however. Treason is a most 
difficult subject to make 


So gentle with silver, so 
easy to use, so brilliant in 
its result 
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plausible in such a sensitively 
realistic novel. I am never really 
told why Robert betrays his 
country, and his own explana- 
tion is quite unconvincing. I 
feel that Miss Bowen has not 
squarely faced up to the issues 
involved in such a_ betrayal; 
consequently Robert and his 
actions remain the misty . and 
dubious portion of an other- 
wise lucid story. 

As an imaginative interpre- 
tation of the effects of. war 


on manners and_ emotions, 


Heat of the Day is beyond 
praise. I recommend it as a 
mature work for the thought- 
ful readers and as a fine 
introduction to the brilliant 
achievement of Elizabeth 
Bowen. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD, 
by Agatha Christie. (Collins). 


BpETECTIVE story writers 
may come, and detective 
story writers may~ go, but the 
ingenious Mrs Christie goes 
on — I hope — for ever. She 
has no great distinction of style, 
no real flair for character, no 
wit, little capacity for excite- 
ment, but for brilliance of plot 
and successful concealment of 
the criminal she is in a class . 
by herself. She has written good 
detective stories about her 
sleuths, Miss Marple and 
Colonel Race, but she seems 
to reach her best form with 
Hercule Poirot, the — flashy 
Belgian egoist, who is less liable 
these days to mutilate the 
English language and _ utter 
trite French phrases, but who 
is as able and subtle as ever. 
Mrs Christie’s Taken at the 
Flood is her 41st detective 
novel and one of her neatest 
efforts. A man calling himself 
Enoch Arden arrives at the vil- 
lage of Warmsley Vale and is 
killed a couple of days Jater in 
the inn. He is believed to be the 
first husband, thought dead, of 
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a woman who in marrying 


again has deprived the impecu- 
nious Cloade family of a 
fortune. 


A fine selection of suspects 
sprouts, but it is the suave 
M. Poirot who finally finds the 
unlikely person who has taken 
fortune at the flood. Mrs 
Christie is a master of leger- 
demain and misdirection, and, 
although I have read all her 
books, I have never. yet learnt 
to follow the swift movements 
of her practised hand. This is 
one of the year’s best mystery 
stories. 


JOURNEYMAN. by Erskine 
Caldwell (Falcon Press). 


EVERAL modern American 
writers, including John 
Steinbeck, William Faulkner 
and Hodding Carter, have 
created a literary South, a real 
Moronland, peopled by cretins, 
imbeciles, perverts, drunks, wit- 
less negroes, white trash and 
vicious women. In Faulkner’s 
best books, this Moronland had 
a certain literary validity, and 
one could accept the drooling 
idiots and the sadistic sheriffs 
_ for the sake of a certain power 
and literary force. In _ later 
works, the whole thing has be- 
come farcical and mechanical, 
a formula exploited by writers 
for its sensational or its erotic 
value. : 
Erskine Caldwell, one of the 
lesser lights of the Faulkner 
School, caught the American 
-public’s fancy with his novel, 
Tobacco Road, on which: the 


long-running play was based. 


Readers of the novel or the 
play will be quick to realize 
that the success of Tobacco 
Road owed a good deal less to 
literary merit than to the 
details of degeneracy lovingly 
presented by Caldwell. 
His latest study of white 
trash, Journeyman, is identical 
in tone and _ characterization 


with nearly all his previous 
books. It has for its central 
character one Simon Dye, a 
scoundrelly itinerant preacher 
who descends on the village of 
Rocky Comfort in Georgia. 
Here he plays havoc with the 
dim-witted inhabitants. Despite 
his thirst for women and drink, 
he stirs up a frenzy of revival- 
ist hysteria in almost the entire 
neighbourhood. 

The only element new to 
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Caldwell’s universe in this book 
is the figure of the fake evan- 
gelist — and Sinclair Lewis has 
already scooped the pool here 
with his Elmer Gantry, of which 
Dye is a feeble echo. Journey- 
man, with its sensationalism 
and its crude emotions, tells us 
a good deal more about the 
author and the type of public 
he caters for than about the 
Deep South it pretends to 
depict. 


AUCKLAND ALMANAC 
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@ Thousands of Useful Facts. 
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My Day? The 32nd of a series of NEWSVIEW 


interviews in which women in all walks of 


life tell, each in her own way, of the events which fill her day. 


Chic Mary-Annette Burgess" 
Loves Her Unusual Job 


Lorraine Leicester 


| MUST place her high on my 
list of people with unusual 
and interesting occupations. 
She’s not the usual type of 
career girl; in fact, she has 
reached that happy stage where 
work assumes the character of 
play and all her leisure activi- 
ties contribute indirectly to her 
work. She throws the same 
energy and interest into what- 
_ ever she does. 

Her name? Mary-Annette 
Burgess, 23-year-old Promotion 
Officer of the New Zealand 
Wool Board. In this role she 


finds plenty of opportunities 
for self-expression, successfully 
employing her creative talents 
in the artistic, dramatic and 
literary fields. 

It was a wintry morning 


HERE is talented Mary-Annette 
Burgess as .... her charming self. 


when I dropped in at her Well- 
ington office — or rather room, 
for the word office suggests a 
place with no personality. This 
room is full of the personality 
of its owner. Her own signed 
landscapes reflect soft blues and 
greens — her favourite colours 
— from the cream walls. The 
only other decoration: A sketch 
of a woolly lamb which hangs 
over the door. 

She sat behind the table 
almost buried beneath a litter 
of typescript. “I’m just writing 
my annual report,’ were Miss 
Burgess’ first words. “ I’d much 
rather write something more 
imaginative. My work under 


the Wool Board is to make New 
Zealanders more interested in 
wool,” and she showed me the 


THIS portrait of a friend, Katie, 
is one she painted in vivid oils. 
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MOUSSELINE, the name of this 
Marcel Rochas wool evening gown, 
expresses its chiffon-like quality, and 
is also the name of Rochas’ most 
popular perfume. Modelling it in 
navy-blue velour cloth and contrast- 
ing fine crepe, Mary-Annette says it 
moulds the figure in a mermaid line 
with scarf-like shoulder drape and 
velours flaring in tront of the knees. 
The drape expresses the supple lines 
of sloping shoulders and the skirt 
flare is outstandingly Parisienne. Its 
diaphanous nature is typical of what 
can be done with NZ wools today. 
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_report on last year’s efforts. We 
both agreed that wool was a 
good subject for that particu- 
lar day; one of Wellington’s 
coldest southerlies was blowing. 

“The Promotion Officer 
thinks up ideas to bring wool 


before the public eye,” says 
Mary-Annette. 
Arranging displays, manne- 


quin parades, lecturing and 
broadcasting in all parts of NZ 
may come within her scope. It’s 
certainly not a position within 
reach of the average girl. A fine 
arts diploma, considerable 
dramatic experience and an 
interest in writing have fitted 
Mary-Annette for the work. Her 
tall, slim figure and a grace of 
movement make her easy on 
the eyes on a ballroom floor or 
tennis court — both favourite 
hobbies of hers. Mary-Annette 
can thus demonstrate exactly 
how she wants things done. She 
personally trains the girls for 
her displays. ; 


The Frock Label that means satisfaction 


She’s well known in Welling- 
ton drama circles, has played 
many leading roles both in 
repertory and technical college 
productions, and» this has 
proved ideal experience for 
delivering radio talks and 
lectures. ‘“ Eliza Doolittle in 
Pygmalion was much my fav- 
ourite part. It gave much scope 
for interpretation.” 

The stage, however, was not 
her first love. “I always wanted 
to be an artist,” she confesses. 
“TI spent five years at the Well- 
ington Art School and ended up 
as a part-time instructor. i 
enjoy portraits and landscapes 
most, and I’m planning to hold 
an exhibition in Wellington 
soon.” She frequently spends 
week-ends painting. 

Always interested in design, 
Miss Burgess has found plenty 
of opportunities in her work 
with the Wool Board. In every 
window display or parade, the 
background and scenery design 
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is most important and she has 
to advise those concerned or 
arrange her own sets. Fortun- 
ately, she has an easy knack 
with people and this side of the © 
work leaves her no worries. 

In private life, Miss Burgess 
tells me, her artistic talent is 
most useful. She nearly always 
designs her own clothes, and 
owns many dresses and house- 
hold. articles which she has hand 
painted herself. It gives them 
a uniquely individual and 
personalized chic of their own. 

“ Of course, dressing is quite 
a responsibility. As a promoter 
of wool,” she laughingly tells 
me, “I should wear. woollen 
clothes all the year round — 
even in midsummer. After all, 
it’s not much good telling 
people to buy more and more 
wool if the lecturer is clad in 
silk or cotton, is it?” 

Wool in summer ? But. yes. 
New. processes can give wool a 
gossamer texture eminently 
suitable. This year Mary- 
Annette hopes to give a series 
of talks on wool to shop assist- 
ants. ‘ Together with the other 
branches of the Wool Board 
all over the world, we are trying 
to make NZ women more 
fashion conscious.” 

No need to worry trying 
to improve their Promotion 
Officer, I thought, looking at 
Mary-Annette. She was dressed 
in a green woollen jacket nipped 
in at the waist, and an accord- 
ion pleated skirt. “I just adore 
berets,” she said as she paused 
in front of the mirror to pin a 
green one at a jaunty angle on 
her fair hair. “‘ They are made 
of wool, too, you know,” she 
added as she let me out of the 
door. “And don’t forget to keep 
on your winter woollies now 
that the weather is colder,” she 
called along the passage after 
me, as I hurried out into the 
teeth of the gale. 
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% Evening or daytime 


Black and ‘White is Always Smarm~ 


Louise Shannon 


IHE perennial black and white 

* designs seem to have few 
lasting rivals in the fashion world. 
They pop up, sharp and fresh to 
claim their place again. In black 
and white 2-ply wool, this striking 
button-up jumper is knitted in gar- 
ter stitch and double moss. The 
black waistband does service as a 
knitted-in belt. 

As you can see, the vogue of a 
decade ago has returned, crisp as 
ever. Pockets, collars and cuffs are 
piped with contrasts again. The 
jumper shown features a_ white 
pocket trimmed with black. A black 
tie fastens at the neck above seven 
white butions. 


MATERIALS: 30z light shade 
and 2oz dark shade Patons Beehive 
Fingering 2-ply (Patonised shrink- 
resist finish). A pair each No. 11 
and No. 12 Beehive needles. 
‘7 buttons. 


MEASUREMENTS: To fit 33-35in 
bust; length from top of shoulders 
19in, sleeve seam 5tin. 


TENSION: 8} sts. to an inch over 
unpressed garter st. on No. II 
needles. ; 


BACK: With light shade and No. 
12 needles cast on 100 sts. and K. 
2tin in garter stitch. With right side 
facing, join in dark wool and K. 
another l#in. Change to light wool. 
with right side facing and No. 11 
needles continue in garter stitch, 
increasing at each end of next and 
every following 6th row until there 
are 120 sts. 

Work straight until side edge 
measures 12in, taking care not to 
stretch the back while measuring. 

With right side facing, shape arm- 
holes by casting off 6 at beginning 
of next two rows, then K. 2 tog. at 
each end of every row until 100 sts. 
remain. Continue straight until 58 
rows are done from the start of arm- 
‘hole shapings. 

With right side facing, join in 
dark shade and work 1 row plain, 
then continue in double moss (i.e., 
Ist row: * K. 2, P. 2 from * to end. 
2nd row: *.P, 2,.K. 2, rep. from * 
to end). Repeat these two rows 
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Cargoes exotic and mundane fly the 
Tasman daily. Speed your goods or parcels 
to Australia and beyond by the T.E.A.L. 
air cargo service. It costs only 2s 6d a 
pound. T.E.A.L. or Watkin & Wallis 
(Auckland) or T.E.A.L. appointed offices 
of N.A.C. and the Union Steam Ship Co. 
(in other centres) will be pleased to 
despatch your cargo. 


TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS 


LIMITED Jo beAeL 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH Q.E.A., B.O.A.C. AND B.C.P.A. 
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until back measures 18#in, then 
shape shoulders by casting off 10 
sts. at beginning of next 6 rows. 
Cast off. 


FRONTS—Left: With No. 12 
needles and light wool cast on 60 
sts. and K. 21in, then with the right 
side facing, change to No. Ill 
needles and light wool and con- 
tinue in garter stitch, increase at 
side edge only on next and every 
following 6th row until there are 70 


_sts. on needle. 


Work straight until side edge mea- 
sures 12in, then with right side fac- 
ing shape armhole by casting off 6 
at beginning of next row, side edge, 
then decrease on every row this 
side until 60 sts. remain. Work 


straight until 58 rows are done from 


start of armhole, then join in dark 
wool and work 1 row plain. Con- 
tinue in double moss stitch until 
work measures 17in, ending with 
back of work toward you. 

Cast off 10 at front edge, then de- 
crease 1 stitch at this edge on every 
row until 30 sts. remain. Work 
straight until front is same length 


-as back, then shape shoulder by 


casting off 10 at beginning of next 
3 alternate rows, armhole side. 
Right: Work to correspond with 
left, reversing shapings. Make 7 
buttonholes up front, the first one 


.comes in 17th and 18th rows from 


bottom edge, then every following 
2tin, making sure there is an equal 
number of rows between each hole. 


The last buttonhole should be made - 


tin from top edge. 

To make a buttonhole, K. 5, cast 
off 3, work to end and back, cast- 
ing on 3 over those cast off, K. 5. 


SLEEVES: With dark wool and 
No. 12 needles cast on 84 sis. and 
work 2in double moss. Now change 
to No. 11. needles and work in 
double moss st. until side edge 
measures 5}in. Shape top by K. 2 
tog. at beginning of every alternate 
row until 26 sts. remain. Cast off. 


POCKET: With light wool and No. 
11 needles cast on 24 sts. and work 
4 rows of double moss st. Continue 
in this pattern, increasing at each 
end of every alternate row until 


there are 28 sts. 


Next Row: Double moss 4 garter 
st. to last 4 double moss 4, con- 
tinue thus until pocket measures 
4in, then join in a ball of dark wool 
and work 4 double moss sts. in dark 
wool at either end, keeping centre 
20 sts. in light wool. You will need 
a second ball of dark wool for last 


_ 4 gts. Remember to twist wools at 


back of work when changing 
colour. Continue thus for 1 inch 
with the right side facing, break 
off light wool and work right across 
all stitches in dark garter st., de- 
crease at each end of next 2 alter- 
nate rows. Cast off on next row. 


NECK BAND: With No. 11 needles 
and dark wool cast on 8 sts. and 
work 28in in double moss stitch. 
Cast off. 
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TO MAKE UP: Press dark parts 
only very lightly on wrong side 
under a damp cloth. Avoid garter 
st. Join side, shoulder and sleeve 
seams, insert sleeves. Stitch band 
to neck edge within $in of front 
edges at either side, leaving equal 
lengths at each end to tie. Sew 
on pockets as shown in photograph, 
pressing down top flap. Sew on 
buttons. 


PASSES EVERY 
EXAMINATION 


WITH 
HONOURS 


PRICE 


2 ll) = 


MADE IN 
ENGLAND 


Jet Black. 


So streamlined and 
graceful, so smooth — 
and sure in performance, 
so worthy of the merit that 
its name suggests; a pen to 
give you a lifetime of service, 
and not amoment of trouble. The 
new Mentmore ‘Diploma’ Fountain 


Pen is fitted with solid 14 carat gold 
nib, Iridium pointed. Gold-filled fittings, 
including built-in clip. Made of unbreakable 
Herculoid material in Claret, Blue, Wine and 


The NEW 
MENTMORE 


‘DIPLOMA 


Wholesale only: Ponsford, Newman & Benson 1948 Ltd., 128 Wakefield Street, Wellington. 


Subscribers should notify any change of address promptly to 
The Publisher, Newsview, Box 793, Auckland. 


. fowsview 


The Mode 


2 —— ‘Both London. 


IN London now, it’s garden parties, regattas and gay 
summer frocks. In Paris, chic women in exciting prints 
throng the boulevards and cafes. Merciful designers 


in both capitals, however, still spare a thought for COSY and warm anywhere, this Black Watch tartan 


winter down under. Here’s Flattery, a jumper suit and * dress, by Dorville, has fringed cape sleeves and a full 
three-quarter length coat in crimson and baroque skirt worn with matching cape in navy wool and tartan, 
barathea, by Marcus, a winter ensemble of lovely lines. Cross-over front and deep pockets add to the effect. 
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Me} 


and ‘Paris ‘Remember 


“winter eather ‘Down, -Under 


Gwen Robyns 


a 


THIS chic black lightweight Duveteen two-piece trom GAY and flattering, Berry presents this charming suit 
Louis Levy has a pencil slim skirt and unusual neck- in navy and white checked wool jersey. The unusual 
line and bodice. Buckram stiffening makes the full- _knitted back in navy and the very wide skirt allow 


flared jacket hang that way, with its silver fox edging. freedom of movement. Erik designed the saucy hat. 


a. 
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STONE-GREY velour cloth makes 
this long tunic-line coat from Robert 
Piguet. Worn over a black skirt to 
match the Hudson seal collar and 
muff, it typifies the Paris Look. 


FOR the _ not-so-slender Dorothy 
Walker (left) wears this navy-blue 
woollen dress with navy and white 
spot lining the cape, which, worn as 
an apron, provides a tunic effect. 


; THE backswept movement achieves a one- 
piece effect in this Frederick Starke suit 
in grass-green handwoven Shetland tweed. | 

; Londoners wear it with a matching shawl. 


NNO, she isn’t a turncoat — it’s made that way / Louis 
Levy thought up this unusual style in a deep rich red : 


WOOL scarves trim winter coats in the Paris New fabric. It has a double back with buttons and a belt — 
Look. Sandy-yellow velour cloth makes this becoming which slots through to the front, achieving a fitted 4 
coat from Jeanne Lataurie. The ultra-long scarf in deep tront effect and swaggered backline. You can tuck the j 


brick-red wool jersey strikes a most novel note. triangular scarf collar into the belt in front, if you like. 
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The Screen 


Sleeping Car to Trieste] 


ee 


MOST of the action takes place on a train in the J. 
Arthur Rank release, Sleeping Car to Trieste, due in 
NZ this month. Two continental adventurers, Valya 
(jean Kent) and Zurta (Albert Lieven), g0 to a diplo- 
matic reception and steal the ambassador’s secret diary. 


MAKING a business trip, lawyer George Grant (Der- 
rick de Marney) travels on the same train. Although 
married, he takes his girl friend, Joan (Rona Anderson), 
with him and chats to her over a bottle of champagne. 


' 


—— 


ZURTA gives Poole (Alan Wheatley.) the diary for sate 
keeping, but Poole double-crosses him and escapes with 
it on the Orient Express. Sharing a compartment with 
pipe-smoking Inspector Jolif (Paul Dupois), Poole little 
realizes that Zurta and Valya have boarded the train. 


HAVING met him in business in London, Bishop (David 
Tomlinson) buttonholes Grant in his sleeper. Poole res- 
cues Grant from Bishop, a stranger, but a typical train 
bore, by pretending that they are travelling together. 
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BISHOP unconsciously drags Zurta into a poker game IN a fight, Poole knocks out Grant. Zurta draws a 
with Grant and Poole. Though surprised to see Zurta gun and makes Poole tell him where the diary is. Zurta 
and wanting to avoid him, Poole has to join in. then kills Poole and frames Grant as the mutderer. 


JOAN visits Grant’s compartment, where the fight took MEANWHILE, Zurta searches for the diary in an 
place. When the murder is discovered, she is found with author's compartment. ,The author surprises Zurta, 
Poole’s body. Inspector Jolif suspects and questions her. arrests him and hands him over to the inspector. 


ZURTA claims that he was with Valya when the mur- REALIZING the game’s up, Zurta jumps from the train 
der took place. Bishop’s travelling companion, Randall into the path of an oncoming express. The inspector 
(Leslie Weston), gives evidence which implicates Zurta. then takes Valya.into custody and returns to Paris. 


THE new 20th Century-Fox release, Mother is a Fresh- 
man, brings Loretta Young to the college campus — in 
technicolour. Hard-up but pretty, the widow Abigail 
Abbott (Loretta) appeals to stuffy attorney John Heaslip 
(Rudy Vallee), but she refuses his offer of marriage. 


AFTER being tutored by Susan, Abby passes her en- 
trance exams and matriculates at Pointer. Calling on 
Dean Gillingham (Criff Barnett), Abby discovers that 
he isn’t fooled over her relationship to Susan. The dean 
tells her he will turn a blind eye to the masquerade. 


BACK in her Park Avenue apartment, Abby tells her 
daughter Susan (Betty Lynn) that to tide them over 
she is going to take advantage of an unusual scholarship 
bequest and enroll at Pointer College. Susan, a 
sophomore at the college, is delighted with the idea. 


ABBY finds herself in a class under Protessor Richard 
Michaels (Van Johnson). Abby is impressed, but Rich- 
ard, used to swooning girls but not sophisticated women, 
is bowled over. He*calls Abby to, his office to find out 


more about her, but she manages to ward him_ off. 


a 


ABBY tells Susan’s boy ‘friend, Beau Jackson (Robert 
Arthur), that she is enrolling in Richard’s class. Secretly, 
she wants to find out why Susan is attracted to Richard. 


RICHARD makes advances to Abby. She is about to 
escape when the Dean arrives. He tells Richard who. 
Abby is and Richard reluctantly decides to give her up. 


BOTH Richard and Heaslip arrive to take Abby to 
the sophomore cotillion — the year’s social highlight. 
Abby has difficulty in maintaining. an armed truce. 


AT the dance, Susan accuses Abby of stealing Richard. 
Beau is astonished to find out that Abby is Susan's 
mother. Abby feels torn between Susan and Richard. 


ABBY decides to go back to New York with Heaslip. 
Richard sees a and explains his love for Abby. Susan 
understands an they intercept Abby before she leaves. 


COMPLETELY happy, Richard and Abby see the crest- 
fallen Heaslip off at the station. Meanwhile, Susan sees 
Beau and assures him that Richard is no longer his rival. 


é 
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Let’s Listen 


In 


To Todd Duncan, that phone quiz, cricket, and 


transtasman radio highlights... . . . Simon Dexter 


q WOULD suggest that New Zea- 
land could do more with 
everseas ambassadors of the 
calibre of Todd Duncan, the Negro 
singer who took audiences by 
storm recently. A most cultured 
man, an M.A., and a professor of 
music, Duncan was the only Ameri- 
can-born citizen at the Edinburgh 
‘Music Festival of 1947, and he be- 
came quite lyrical over the air in 
recalling memories of it. Some 
critics say that Todd Duncan has 
one of the greatest voices in the 
world today. . Certainly he is sin- 
‘cere. Not every man will own 
himself publicly to be a practising 
christian and “... . one of the 
children of God” without embar- 
rassment. 

At one of Duncan’s concerts, his 
singing was so truly superb that I 
noticed a number of women feel 
for miniature handkerchiefs and 
sniff into them more emotionally 
than a mere cold would suggest 
habitual. Mass emotion from an 
audience is an extraordinary thing. 

Although he has never embar- 
rassed himself, Todd Duncan asked 
some embarrasing questions over 
the air. “Why is it that some 
nations can eat well while their 
neighbours starve?” was one. “ If 
we are all God’s children, and we 
are, why is there need for us to 
fight one with the other?” was 
ancther. One of the things I liked 
best about Todd's visit was hearing 
him with the Kings College Choir- 


_boys and their music master, L, C. 


M. Saunders, in Auckland. His 
voice was truly lovely. Yes, we 
could do with more ambassadors 
of Todd Duncan's type. 


Radio Journalism 


AD a chat with Dudley 

Wrathall from 1ZB. Asked him 
why to a number of things, includ- 
ing how come we don’t hear his 
voice so much over the air and 
how come We Found a Story went 
to its grave so precipitously. You'li 
remember that programme. It took 
the Oscar for radio reporting. When 
Dudley moved up and took over 
the job of overall programming, 
We Found a Story passed into our 


‘Hilton Porter 


yesterdays. At the moment, in his 
job, Dud can't spare time to, go out 
seeking stories every week, but 
he’s looking for someone who 
might be able to do it for him. 1ZB 


staffing is at an all-time low as. 


regards announcers. The kind who 
can smell out a radio news item 
and present it well are not behind 
every microphone. Phil Shone and 
have 

both tried the game, 
but they already 
have their hands full 
That leaves no one ; 
on the staff, so We { 
Found a Story lies.: 
in. @ pigeonhole 
waiting for a bright : 
newcomer with good 
ideas, pertinacity, 
and some _  know- 
ledge of how to 
work a microphone. 
I'd. suggest that 1ZB could use 
a type like Al (Scoop) Sleeman, of 
3ZB, for this sort of show. Al, you'll 
recall, 
and Sydney newspaperman, whose 
Radio Round Table leapt to popu- 
larity in the South. It really does 


Sleeman 


‘need a news-irained reporter to 


present news. 


To Whangarei 


OOD news for Alec McDowell, 

for some years the Auckland 
NZBS production expert, came with 
his appointment as 
manager of the new 
Whangarei station— 
one up in the world. 
Alec has put in 
some super service 
in the Auckland 
studios and de- 
serves the . boost. 
What listeners will 
discover, once Wha- 
ngarei is on its feet, 
is that a new star has come into 
the firmament of practical radio. 
McDowell has had time to study 
hard all the various techniques of 
world radio, sifting the best and 
discarding the worthless. An expert 
in every phase of the spoken word 
that concerns radio, the stage and 
the public platform, he has a good 


is an ex-Christchurch Sun - 


pousvie 


knowledge of music: and the arts, 
and will certainly bring to this new 
community station something extra 
in the way of background. 


Too Good 


ORRY, the name lends itself; 
Selwyn Toogood, as the big 
man of NZ radio, gets around a 
fair amount from 
radio to films, doing 
all sorts of odd jobs 
for the National 
Film Unit and Neu- 
line Studios. His 
latest job for the ZBs 
is Adventure Lib 
rary. Think of all the 
books Dad and Mum 
used to read as kids 
but which aren't so 
easily discovered in the bookshops 
nowadays — books like Moby Dick, 
Coral Island and Last of the Mohi- 
cans. They're getting radio time 
now because Sel thinks the kids 
ought to share what he enjoyed 
when he was their age. So far, it's , 
proved a rattling good series, with 


Selwyn doing the honours all the 


way along. He’s looking for new 
programmes, too; new ideas — so 
if you've any bright ones locked 
away in the document box, let 
him know. He's making radio a 
business, and good business. It’s 
rather pleasant to consider that in 
such a small country, a New Zea- 
lander can, by his own efforts, 
make a good meal of a new type 
of job that has belonged, almost 
by prerogative, to members of the 
NZBS programme . departments. 
Some say he’s too good for NZ 
and may be moving — but he has 
other ideas. He wants to stick here 
on the home turf and prove a few 


_things to a few people. 


Drrrrring { 


O sir, I'm sorry. That’s not the 

answer.” You can bet it's not, 
nine times out of ten; but Hilton 
Porter and his Merry 
Mack, ! Gil ook, 
think that that angle 
of the programme is 
its best fun. So do 
the listeners to 1ZB’s 
Telephone Quiz, 
which is back on 
the air again with 
all the trimmings. 
That it’s still a popu- 
lar winter game is 
most evident—for in 
spite of all the iry- 
outs at a different type of Monday 
night show, Robinson’s have come 


Porter 
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: ANDY haired, 5ft. 9in. Geoffrey Reece Bentley, has based his well-known 1YA Farmers’ Session on personal 
= S experience. Born 43 years ago in Whangarei, Geoff moved with his parents to a farm at Birkdale, Auckland, 
took an ricultural course at Seddon Memorial Technical College, then headed for a Raglan. sheep station. 

“Pve always been keen on farming; it’s about the only hobby I have,” he says. As a youth, he played on the ama- 
‘teur stage, joined the Gratton Repertory Society, and was once called.“ . . . .«.‘a bloomin’ walkin’ encyclopaedio,’ 
and that must have helped make my mind up,’ Geoff grins. He ‘first broadcast from the old 1YA station above 

George Court’s 1933, but “I didn’t like travelling about the country too much, and that held back my promotion.” 

Chosen for the Farmers’ Session when it started 19 months ago, Geoff was one of the few announcers au fait with 

the subject. Despite his dislike, he’s covered most of the North Island interviewing and recording talks with farmers. 

“T didn’t realize I’d forgotten so much, but I learnt quite a few tips.” His popularity with the men on the land 

brings him a la fan mail. “They’re easy to talk to on their own ground.” A member of the Auckland District 
Committee of the NZ Young Farmers’ Club, Geoff looks forward to turning his own 88 acres at Mairangi Bay into 

a first-class dairy-farm and working it full time for his wife and three kiddies, Rosemary, Robyn’ and Richard. 
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back to the telephone quiz for their 
advertising.. The questions are get- 
ting tougher and far more intelli- 
gent, thanks to somebody. We're 
getting New Zealand history and a 
pile of interesting data. Answers 
come hard that way, and regular 
listeners learn a lot as well. That's 
more like it. A good quiz here and 
there is always acceptable. 


Le Cricket 


HE NZ cricket team has been 
geiting the bulk of the news 

on the air lately — and opinion 
is preity sharply divided between 


them and the All Blacks. Seems to 
me that we New Zealanders are 
getting more cricket minded than 
we were. The interest shown in 
the All Blacks’ tours in past years 
has outweighed everything else — 
but this time, affairs are a little 
different. Point is that everyone 
expects the footballers to win mosi 
of their matches. To have an NZ 
cricket side strong enough to force 
a draw in a Test match in Britain 
is something else again, and listen- 
ers have been quick to show their 
interest. Great pity is that not 
everyone can drag in 2YA o‘nights 


Yowsvi 


— 2UW. is a beiter bet, in fact. 
Could we not, in this modern age, 
have robot controls of other main 
stations from 2YA? Then everyone 
would be pleased. No doubt by 
this time, listeners ears have been 
well trained, anyway, in picking 
up 2YA’s rebroadcasts of the BBC 
commentators. That's another poini, 
too; somewhere along the line from 
prewar, these BBC cricket men have 
been taking a new stand. Anybody 
noticed that? It’s a bit intangible, 
but the difference in approach is 
there. 


Guess Who 


S I write, everybody has been 

guessing — that is, everybody 
with an interest in the top brackeis 
of NZ _ broadcasting. When Sir 
James Shelley left his desk and 
sailed for Britain, William Yates 
moved up from the assistant direct- 
or’s perch, leaving his chair empty 
for the meantime. Straightway 
people began to talk. Who would 
be the new assistant director? 
There was mention of Greenberg, 
but only a mention. As chief trouble 
shooter for the NZBS, Greenberg 
might be better in his own job. 
There was Mackay, who ran the 
commercial division efficiently 


wow DO vou KEEP YOUR 
RANGE SO BRIGHT AND 
Giossy P 


where Zebo is 
such a_ brilliant, 


There’s always praise 
used, because it gives 
lasting polish. / 


Zebo is quicker, cleaner, and easier to 
apply, too, because it’s a guid. See how 
your range takes on new beauty and 
lustre when you give it a quick rub-over 
and then a lightning polish with Zebo. 


ZEBO 


LIQUID STOVE POLISH 


Also ZEBRA PASTE in Tins 
and ZEBRA PACKET LEAD. | 


Zo. 24 
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enough to be| thought a serious 
possibility; and J. H. Hall, ex- 
newspaper editor and now NZBS 
supervisor of talks; there was Ber- 
nard Beeby, who formed the NZBS 
Production Unit into one of the 
most efficient drama groups in the 
Empire. Of these three, Mackay 
and Hall led; but there were people 
who thought that the new assistant 
director would | come from outside 
the ‘service — maybe from over- 
seas. So some new blood might 
be injected. Perhaps by the time 
this is in print the question will 
have been solved and the bets 
paid in full. | Ordinary listeners 
most probably couldn't care less, 
_ but the new NZBS executive officer 
will have a lot to do with them. 
_ and they will certainly know when 
he starts working. : 


Rveteclich Postscripts 
Darcy Niland 


é bask high-pressure businessman, 
Harry Alan Towers, hopes to 
sell the Aussie air a series of satiri- 
cal talks by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
which have been recorded for world 
distribution. Towers warns. us 
they're provocative. He could mean, 
er — sour. f caki quite used to the 
bite of bluff artist Beecham, who 
seems to be as much of a limelighi 
hound as that dehydrated Irishman, 
Bernard Shaw. Too many of the 
famous Beecham barbs and — yep, 
that's the blessing of radio — I'll be 
turning the kok. Towers also has 
in mind a series of recorded pro- 
grammes starring Chips Rafferty. I 
_ hope these are not like the sample 
I heard, wherein, Chips played the 
drawling sundowner in a plot that 
had the death rattles away back 
in the days of Ruth and alien corn. 
‘We'll see. 


Churned, is the Word 


MERICAN riter of Western 
stories, Bill Martin, now living 

in Australia, skites that he has writ- 
ten a 1500-word Western in 90 
minutes, claiming it as a record and 
doubting va he any Aussie writer 
could equal the feat. I personally 
~ ceuld introduce him to several in 
Sydney alone boys who have 
three and four ‘deity serials going 
at the one time, but 2GB scripter 

~ Bob McKinnon is enough to give 
Bill his answer. Last year Bob 
wrote 400 scripts and one dozen 
25,000-thousand word novelettes, 
Between times he wrote many short 
stories and commercial film scripts. 
Altegether he churned out about 


; 


. 
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1,200,000 words in the 12 months. 
He dictates his material on to a 
machine at the rate of 15,000 words 
a day. The family serial, My Son 
Tom, is one of Bob's biggest 
successes. 


Tame Injun 


OO, whoo, whoo; meet Aus- 

\ tralia’s only Red Indian chief- 
tain, Stanley Brookes of Melbourne, 
one of the oddities National Fair 


_ trotted out. Stanley says he inher- 


ited his Indian name of Big Chief 
Red Bear from his father. Dad was 
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one of Buffalo Bill's scouts. In his 
head-dress, Stanley says he has 13. 
feathers of the Golden Eagle. He 
gave us a couple of short Dickens 
sketches — which were pretty tame 
coming from an Injun. Why didn’t 
the producer go to town and make 
Red Bear earn his wampum? South 
Australia held up Edmund Daw! as 
the weather prophet who never 
makes a mistake. Ed forecasts the 
weather 18 months ahead. They 
ought to rent him to Sydney, where 
they can’t get the weather tabbed 
even 18 minutes ahead. Topsy, a 
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CESORA 


There’s a dress-appeal about 
which 


stimulates the clothes sense of 


Caesar fabrics 
the smart frocker—and a 
quality that adds a plus te 
poise. For every occasion, 

gay or formal, there’s a Caesar 


fabric that suits it perfectly. 


— SUMMER BREEZE 


Distributed throughout New Zealand by Sargood Son & Ewen Ltd. 
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Shetland pony, talked from Queens- 
land. She answers all sorts of ques- 
tions, and her owner claims she’s 
the only thinking horse in Australia. 
After hearing Topsy, I. cancelled 
my year's subscription to the Quiz 
Kids. They're dumbclucks. 


Three Questions — £755 


é ieee biggest prize yet won in a 
radio quiz show in Australia 
went to a bloke named Reg Robson. 
Jack Davey quizzed Reg like this: 
Who was the English monarch killed 
at the battle of Bosworth — Richard 
III. When did King George II sit 


GLAMORIZE 
THEM WITH 


TANGEE 


Sweeten your smile... give your lips alluring 
colour .. .with Tangee’s famous Petal-Finish. 
’ Thanks to its own secret formula, Tangee goes 
on smoother... stays on longer. Six Fashion 
Shades to suit your individual charm. Youll 
be proud to display the handsome new cases. 


Use Tangee — because He Icoks at your lips. 


/ THAN ANY 
MORE WOMEN OTHER LIPSTICK 
HAVE USED... IN THE WORLD 


H.O.WILES luvo, a WAKEFIELD st. AUCKLAND 


on the English throne?—1727-1760. 
What three English monarchs had 
the same father and what was his 
name? — Edward VI, Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth; father, Henry 
VIII. For answering these toughies 
correctly, Reg collected £755 and a 
cake of Protex soap. Reg controlled 
his excitement. He told us and 
compere Davey that he was one of 
those dreadful people the Govern- 
ment were trying to put down — a 
small businessman. Before that, 
he was a POW in Changi camp. 
After the show, Mrs Robson, an ai- 
tractive brunette, threw her arms 


powsview 


around her husband, congratulating 


him and making thrilled little 
sounds like a cat with a- canary. 
Some canary! 


Making Good 


2 phe New Zealanders making 
good in Sydney are Gordon 
Grimsdale and his wife Coralie — 
Neville, who, on your side of the 
Tasman, were a success on stage 
and radio. You'll recall that they | 
went to America, joined the Pasa- . 
denq, Playhouse — blurbed as the 
largest play-producing association 
in the States, swotted up on radio, 
stagecraft and television and ap-- 
peared in radio shows for the NBC. 
The American theatrical company 
which they took to NZ with a cache 
of four plays, folded up, so the 
Grimsdales crossed the Tasman. | 
Acting and scripting, they look like 
transfusing new blood into the 
radio stream in Sydney. 
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VITAL NEWS FOR 
- RHEUMATIC 
SUFFERERS 


Now science shows why Sloan’s:in many 
cases gives such amazing relief from theu- 
matic aches, neuralgia, stiff neck and sore. 
muscles. Using infra-red rays, scientists 
have photographed the blood vessels be- 
low the skin-surface. These photos show 
the expanded veins after an application of 
Sloan’s. . . evidence that an extra supply 
of vitalizing blood, which carries away 
waste matter and poisons, has been 
brought to the pain area. : 
Scientists have also proved that this 
beneficial action penetrates deep down 
below the surface and lasts for hours. You 
not only feel the wonderful warmth and 
welcome comfort, you also know that the 
all-important increased flow of bloed is 
getting at the spot where the pain is. 
Use Sloan’s Liniment or new Sloan’s 
Balm regularly. Ask for “the greatest 
name in pain-relieving liniments "— 


SLOAN’S UNMENT 


Drawinys above made by physician, 
based on infra-red photos. 
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The Good Housekeeping Seal 


Meet the experts testing goods ...... Gwen Robyns 


YEAR busy Victoria Station 

stands the Good House- 
keeping Institute which bristles 
with the air of efficiency and 


_ house consciousness. I slipped 


out of the summer sun into a 
large room in which several 


_ experimental |kitchens are par- 


titioned off, each supplied with 
its own staff and problems. 
Manufacturers anxious to 
obtain the Good Housekeeping 
seal, which méans that the com- 
modity has passed all the re- 
quired tests, supply new items 
and for a small fee have them 
tested by a trained staff. 
Under the watchful eye of 
the dietitian in the far corner, 
students. were making tan- 
gerine marmalade — oranges 
are not available — half the 
quota with pure sugar and the 


other half with a pectin extract 


claimed to ke the fruit go 
twice as far. Humming away as 
she beat with a wooden spoon 
was a fresh-faced 19-year-old 
testing out new fruit essences. 
She was making a small quan- 


- tity of fruit |fondant and a 


member of the staff had sup- 
sugar ration to 
carry out the experiment. 

In the laundry section a 
white-coated girl was testing 
a new plastic starch claimed to 
keep stiff for is washings. She 
was then up to the 12th test, 
but sceptically shook her head 
about its lasting qualities for 
As _ she 
talked she walked over a floor 
cork substitute 
tiles which were under a six 


_months’ trial for hard wear. 


Nearby another student was 
testing an ironing board ‘boast- 
ing a cordless iron. Again, 


thoroughly critical, she reas- 
oned that although ideal for 


' fussy, frilly ironing, would it 


be impractical for shirts and 
pillow cases where steady heat 
counts more than flexibility ? 

Over a steaming dye-bath 
an inexperienced assistant — 
she represents the average 
housewife — was dying old- 
fashioned light-coloured nylons 
the new fashionable gunmetai, 
bronze and black shades. 

Downstairs, other women 
were choosing from the latest 
gadgets. Here is what I would 
pick from the shelves : 

I like the easily cleaned vitre- 
ous enamel mincing machines 
at 26/7; and a flexible plastic 


The latest 
advance in 


Enamel, 
CIENCY for an 
LOW COST and making it 
one of 
forms of heating yet designea. 
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gaslighter, encasing batteries, 
operated by pressing a button, 
at 11/3. A plastic food warmer, 
with a perforated metal stand 
over a night-light, is suitable 
for keeping dinners hot while 
not drying them, and costs 
9/6. <A highly-polished metal 
nutcracker, that allows for com¢ 
plete control and produces the 
kernels whole, is in modern 
streamline design at- £2/2/-. A 
meat tenderizer at 11/6 is a 
series of stainless steel blades 
encased in a small plastic box, 
which comes apart easily for 
cleaning. A plastic washbasin 
suitable for bedroom, cloak- 
room or bathroom looks very 
easy to clean, is durable and is 
shown in all shades at £5/15/-. 
A rustproof metal clothes dryer 
is really a series of rods that 
fold up for storing, but when 
hung radiate horizontally. De- 
tachable handled aluminium 
saucepans can be used on top. 


A handsome unit in Vitreous 


ROOM HEATING © 


giving HIGH  EFFI- 


amazingly 


the most economical 


STOVE 


Available with or without High 
Pressure Copper Boiler. 


Heats a room approximately 3,000 cubic feet if without 


boiler, and 2,000 feet if fitted with boiler. 


Gives an 


abundant supply of hot water 24 hours a day. 
FUELLING necessary ONLY TWICE A DAY 


The Siesta Stove is sold by principal Hardware Stores, 
Plumbers’ and Builders’ Suppliers. 


New Zealand Distributors: 
RADIATION NEW ZEALAND LIMITED. 


Brinsley Works, Dunedin. 
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ef the stove|or in the oven — 
safe with (children around, 
they’re quickly fitted with heat- 
resisting handles. A set of.three 
costs £2/5/4 plus handle 4/3. 

A new kitchen acquisition is 
a polished |tea-kettle with a 
heating element you can remove 
when the water boils and add 
tea. The price is 28/8. I give 
top marks to the inventor of 
‘the aluminium shelf that fits 
on to the side of a frying pan. 
It is useful|to keep food hot 
while continuing with frying, 
but costs only 2/-. The new 
girdle is aluminium, grid-iron 
square-shaped but with rounded 
corners to facilitate cleaning. It 
has an insulated handle and is 
priced at 13/6. 


.Dress and War 


RE can be hardly a New 
Zealander who has not 
heard of Captain B. H. Liddeil 
Hart, famous military corres- 
pondent of The Times, London. 
He was quoted almost daily in 
the Dominion during the war. 
Not so many know that he’s 
also a leading authority on 
British dress. He’s now come 
to light with) an interesting slant 
on the world political situation, 
as seen through your dress and 
mine. The dresses worn by a 
tramful of | women or at a 
Women’s Institute social even- 
ing, he says, are a guide to the 
future. “If| the line becomes 
straight, we may expect a 
stormy period; if it is curved 
settled conditions are likely.” 
Capt. Liddell Hart analyses 
this even closer. “It has hap- 
pened on many occasions that 
before any |great political up- 
heaval the waistline has shifted 
from its normal position, up- 
- ward or downward, so that the 
- line has become vertical, flatten- 
ing out the curves.” 
Hats become fantastically 
exaggerated, or else vanish alto- 
gether when trouble looms, he 


says. This is a good omen for 
1949 as the present fashion, 
even mid-summer in London, is 
for small cloche straw hats. 
He regards the postwar New 
Look with its full flaring lines 
as a healthy barometer until 
the pinched tight line threat- 
ened in the last six months of 
1948. Capt. Liddell Hart says 
that this was a direct outcome 
of the Berlin chaos which is 


% 


now clearing up and we are 
sailing along once again in 
peaceful curves. 

All this sounds very interest- 
ing, but I did see some recent 
fashion styles from Russia as 
worn this summer. Whew! 
There were tight knee-length 
skirts, square-shouldered man- 
nish jackets, untidy wilful hair; 
in fact, the very styles that you 
and I wore in 1939 ! 
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SEND THIS COUPON FOR BABY TO 
LEVER BROS. (N.Z.) LIMITED, PETONE. 


Baby’s Name ..0..0..cccc.ccccecsccetsssccneeeescesenes cone momen a 


came tees 


Address, 5.62 Steichen 
} 


Mother’s Name .o....c.cccsccccesescnsesnscenseassrennenssennes 


waneeenm 


Doct Ora: NAITO iaiiiessuciescceccncscsnscsessssossnadcraissenope 
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CAKE OF 


IN 1949 


We’re giving new babies a 
happy start in life. For each 
one there’s a free large size 
cake of pure, mild Knight’s 
Castile waiting. © How’s 
about filling in the coupon 
for the newcomer? You'll 
know you’re being thanked 
when you hear Baby’s 
gurgling appreciation’ of 
that sudsy, mild bath. 
KNIGHT'S CASTILE THE SOAP _ 
WITH FAMILY APPEAL. 
sg §.61.62Z- 
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I Cover Sydneyside 


And run into a car-watching racket, 
hopes for Aussie talent, an optimistic 
producer, and the food spiv. 


Darcy Niland 


ETROL was one of the motor- 

‘ist’s biggest worries, but since 
the High Court decision invalidat- 
ing rationing, he can put that one 
behind him. Nothing has been done 
about congestion, though. And now 
comes the plague of the self-ap- 
‘pointed car-minder. These predators 
slip on a dust coat and a peaked 
cap, and use blackmail and intimi- 


dation tactics. The couple of bob 


WtLL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


you give them is not so that they 
will look after your car; it’s so they 
won't damage it. The motorist who 
bucks them is likely to find his 
tail light switched off, his tyres 
slashed, or his duco mutilated 
when he comes out of a picture 


For that 
extra 
touch of 


made with 
rich, fine tobacco 
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show or the stadium. The NRMA is 
doing its best to fight the menace, 
but it looks as if the standover 
gents will be operating their racket 
for a while yet. 


Run, Woman, Run 


| demas Monday in the Adelaide 
Suburb of Woodville Gardens, 
a man pulls up his car at the end 
of a street, blows a blast on his 
whistle, and women come running. 


Van Johnson ? Nope; just the Hous-. 


ing Trust collector after his rentals. 
The women have been doing it for 


some time now in all kinds of: 


weather. The last time they had to 
queue up in the rain, they'd had it: 
so they signed a petition of protest. 
They said they were tired of run- 
ning like dogs for a bone, tired of 


‘keeping their ears flapping listen- 


ing for the whistle, which they often 
didn't hear, and sometimes confused 
with the whistle at the nearby 
school. The Housing Trust pointed 
out that the collection method saves 
the administration time and money, 


with the result that rents can be © 


kept as low as they are. Whistles 
were introduced because the women 
protested against motor 
Maybe it would satisfy them if the 
bloke yelled like Tarzan. It would 
no doubt satisfy him. Just think of 
the reputation he’d get as a wolf, 
from a goggle-eyed stranger in the 
vicinity. How'd you like your wife 
to have to run, though? 


Let in the Light : 


LSIE BEYER, who has become 
one of the four directors of 
Whitehall Productions — Minerva 
Theatre — says she’s got it all 
worked out how to stop the flow 
of talent out of the country. Her 


idea is to import plays and pro- 


ducers from England together with 


hooters. 


don. So woul 
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a nub of actors |for each production, 


and to give | Australian actors, 
writers and designers permanent 
employment. In) such a set-up she 
believes Australian theatre will 
prosper, chiefly because it'll give 
young Aussies| the opportunity to 
work under top-rate English pro- 
ducers. Elsie uld like to see an 
Australian play. enacted by Aus- 
tralian players, given an Australian 
premiere, and then taken to Lon- 
we. The Minerva's 
policy to date,| with the exception 
of one or two |plays, has been to 
give the Australian writer the go- 
by, while importing only those 
plays which have proved successes 
haven't always 


among Australian audiences as a 
banana on the Apple and Pear 
Board. The Minerva trumps didn’t 
seem to see that. Let’s hope Elsie, 
with the wisd 
theatrical. experience — which in- 
cluded her general managership of 
the Old Vic — |will rub a hole in a 
brain or two and let in the light. 


Edward, My Son 


UILT like’) a butler, Robert 
Morley wears purple under- 


pants and athletic singlets. But 


that’s not all. He heads the cast in 
Edward, My Son, which is more 
important. It jopens this month, 
August, in Melbourne. Morley will 
be remembered for his fine charac- 
ter acting in films, principally Marie 
Antoinette, in which he played the 
imbecilic King|Louis.. Morley will 
not travel anywhere without his 
pretty blonde | wife and his two 
robust children. He breeds Pekin- 
gese, and proudly defends them 
as cultured and featless dogs. He 
thinks schools| are on the nose. 
That's why his 7-year-old son, Sheri- 
dan, has never been in one. His 
mother is his |educator. ‘Before he 
took up acting; Morley was a beer 
then a. seller of 
vacuum cleaners. He is so keen on 
horse-racing that during his Aus- 
tralian tour he doesn’t expect to 
have any matinees on race days. 
He says he stuck out for this in his 
agreement: with entrepreneur Tait. 
Morley wrote Edward My Son in 


conjunction with Noel Langley. and 


it has been playing for nearly a 
year on Broadway. He relishes 
playing a role which he has him- 
self created — that of Arnold Holt, 


the power-drunk newspaper mag-— 


nate who crushes ,anything and 


of "her 30 years’ , 


everything that stands in his way 


to building an empire. for his son. 
In conversation, Robert Morley 
sounds like a _ kidstakes Oscar 
Wilde. But the fellow, Sah, can act 
all right. 


Home/Baby Swop 


ANT a house in this town? Pose 

as a migrant, tell a sad story 
to one of the Sunday papers about 
having to go home if you can’t find 
accommodation, get photographed 
for publication, and then go back to 
your -hotel room and take it easy. 
You won't have to wait long. Sheila 
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Spence, an attractive girl migrant 
from England, is the latest to cash 
in on the little stunt of the home- 
less migrant. Five offers of homes 
and 30 letters of sympathy rushed 
her in a few days. This produced, 
as it always does, a spate of letters 
to the newspapers — congratulat- 
ory and pleading. Our own home- 
less spin their jeremiads, beg for 
the houses that are left over, and 
ask what makes people such sam- 
aritans overnight. One woman with 
several children offered her unborn 
baby for a home, but got no takers. 
People in need of domestics took 


Models that 
really wor 


Building a model that really works is the 
greatest fun in the world. With Meccano 
you can build one working model after 
another, taking each to pieces and using 
the same parts to build something entirely 
different. No ready-made toy can give such 


pleasure. 
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Agents in New Zealand : 
MODELS LTD., P.O. Box 129, Auckland. - r 
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heart when it was announced that 
migrant Balts were available. But 
there was a catch to it. They had 
to agree to take not only Vella, but 
Poppa, Momma, the whole family. 
Thus is Immigration Minister Cal- 
well finding room for his new stock. 


Accent on Speech 


qpe of the Canterbury Student 


Players, writing in Canta, the 
students’ fortnightly, gives some of 
her impressions of Australia. We 
learn she thinks Australian women 
are beautiful, then she adds: “ But, 
horror! When most of them open 


their mouths half the charm is losi, 
for, unfortunately, the bad speech 
of the working class is no myth, 
either.” This locution was published 
in one of the Sydney dailies, and 
to my ears came the sound of 
fingernails being sharpened. I've 
asked several Sydney women 
what they think. Says one “Bad 
speech is not the prerogative of the 
working class. A refutation of that 
is to be found among politicians, 
and who will say that they work?” 
Another says: “If by bad speech 
this person means “the Ausiralian 
accent — well, certainly there is 


Winter Roads 


are 


DANGEROUS! 


MOTORISTS 


Keep your speed down, drive carefully. 


CYCLISTS 


Don't take risks on slippery surfaces. 


PEDESTRIANS 


Keep off the roads as much as possible — 
it's difficult for drivers to see you in the wet. 


Issued by the Transport Department. 
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an Australian accent, and — I like 
it. It's natural. A. R. Cutler, V.C., 
Australian High Commissioner in 
NZ, could not be bettered.” You can 
take it from there, girls. But count 
me out. I'm the one with the glasses 


, on, 


The Cow is Nuts 


, Sepcalans is still a top secret, but 
we're being sold a substitute 
called Dairy .Whip which comes 
from the cow called coconut. Costs 
1/4 a half-pint, and you wouldn't 
know it from the real McCoy — if 
you hadn't tasted cream. It's just 
the thing to give the raspberry to! 


The Other Low. 


you've heard David Low’s voice 

narrating serials and giving 
newsreel commentaries, you must 
admit it’s a_ pretty 
fine one, full of per- 
sonality. That voice 
has got him more 
places than a skele- 
_ton key in the Em- 
pire Siate Building. 
After five years in 
the Big Blue, he 
joined 2UW as an 
announcer, turned, & 
aftef two years, to 


freelancing and got his first break | 


with Bob Dyer. Last Christmas he 
signed up with 2GB, compered 
numerous national programmes, 
and is quizmaster in Country Quiz, 
an intelligent show with a high 
listener rating. Programmes he 
originated are soon to be presented. 
David has travelled in every Aus- 
tralian state, talked to all types in 


city and country, and he likes it — 
here, but if the opportunities offered 
he'd go back to NZ tomorrow— to. 
his birthplace, Christchurch. David's 


mother was Elsie Wright, who was 
a notable pianist in New Zealand; 


he is a nephew of the world-re-: 


nowned David Low, cartoonist of the 


HANDWRITING 
ANALYSIS _ 


DON'T MISS THIS 
Couples contemplating marriage are in- 
vited to submit samples of their individual 
writing for a “Blending’ analysis, which 


shows where similar Ideals, etc., exist and — 


how to adapt themselves to life under new 
conditions. One sample 2/6. Blending of 
5/-. Enclose | self-addressed, 

reply-envelope, and write to 
. Eggleton, Box 1891, Auckland. 
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Evening Standard, London. David 
intends to build a home 20 miles 
out of Sydney and settle there with 
his wife, a former professional radio 
singer. He says he will probably 
develop a small shrub nursery 
“ .. ++» as a@ backstop for old age, 
which has a habit of creeping on.” 
Listen to him; listen to the 31-year 
old-timer, willya ! 


Pen Friends | 


a NEVER knew.” said Harry the 
Honk, “that so much brass 
could be made out of pens. The 
ball-point kind, of course. A friend 
of mine, One-Slat Slocum — recently 
retired from Long Bay — used to 
be a toolmaker and fitter before he 
’ got the idea of making a giant tin- 
opener and trying to open safes 
with it. 

“He put the idea to me, I raised 
the finance, and we became part- 
ners. One-Slat made 
the pen. casings, I 
bought the _ refills, 
and we peddled the 
finished product from 
door to door and 
around the pubs, 
selling the pens at 
filteen bob a time. 
They cost you much 
more in the shops — 


from two to three quid each. We 


made a small fortune. But I've 
given it away now, because every- 
body's doing it: Employees in gov- 
ernment workshops are turning out 
ball-point pens in the firm’s time 
and with the firm’s materials: and 
backyard manufacturers in dozens 
are hawking their cheap jobs all 
over the country. It's tough on the 
recognized manufacturers, and I 
trust they will be able to overcome 
the illegal competition in some 
way. After all, they've got te eat, 
‘too, and, as you know, ‘Live and 
let live’; that’s my motto.” 


“Red and White Australia 
Te Commos have been getting 
such a decent kick in their red 
flannel drawers of late that there 
is every prospect of Ausiralia being 
bled white again. The Marx House 
ratbags are worried, and _ their 
theme song is: Where Are You 
Leading, Kindly Sickle ? Bullnecked 
ironworkers are now not so dreamy- 
eyed when the Soviet stooges paint 
pictures of the workers’ paradise, 
and even the pink-steeped Loth- 
arios are finding it hard to get the 
girls to come up and see their etch- 


_ ings of Uncle Joe these days, I'm 


told. Sharkey, secretary of the 
party and commissar-elect of the 
great Australia-to-be, lives at Mos- 
man — one‘of Sydney's swanky 
harbour suburbs — and rank-and- 
filers are murmuring, “ Ain't this a 
little capitalistic-like ?” 

Brazen and guileful-as they are, 
the Comrades don’t know how to 
explain the ignominious  stam- 
pede of their speakers to the police 
for protection against mobs who‘ve 
broken up their meetings. The 
masses see, even if dimly, that 
democracy can be useful, and the 
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Comrades think it’s not a good thing 
for them to see that. If democrats 
publicly denounced totalitarian 
communism on platforms in Mos- 
cow, what do you think would hap- 
pen to them? You're right. Now 
that the Commos are losing ground, 
a move by Chifley can kibosh them 
altogether. Introduce  legisation 
making secret ballots compulsory, 
and the Reds’ lordship of the unions 
will vanish overnight. But probably 
Chifley will go on keeping us red. 
while Tiger Calwell does his 
damnedest to stop us from getting 
too black, 


why you should use 


Benzedrine Inhaler in head colds, 


hay fever and nasal catarrh 


BENZEDRINE INHALER, in addition to 
its pleasant odor contains a medicinal 


ingredient, Amphetamine, which actually 

shrinks swollen nasal mucosa. Its cool, refreshing vapour 

reaches areas often inaccessible to fluids, opens congested air 
passages and brings prompt, welcome relief. BENZEDRINE INHALER 
can be carried conveniently in pocket or handbag, and, unlike 

drops or sprays, can be used inconspicuously anywhere at any time. 
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Benzedrine Inhaler 


a better means of nasal medication 


Remove cap and insert round 

end of tube well into nostril, holding 
other nostril closed. Inhale twice in this | 

manner through each nostril. 


BENZEDRINE INHALER is now 


available in the new plastic container. 
Sole Distributing Agents for New Zealand : 


S. A. Smith & Co., Ltd., Albert St., Auckland 


Available at all chemists 
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* Brickbats, 


bouquets and con- 
versation pieces from readers... 


You’re Telling Us! 


About the freelance writer whose other work keeps 
him; alleged propaganda; Lord Chesterfield, I pre- 


sume; a photo-pal and kiddies’ courage. 


HAVE read in the February and 

June issues of Newsview re- 
spectively an article by John Gundry 
and a letter from Ruth Park on the 
position of the freelance writer in 
NZ. As I am a hobbyist, a creature 
for whom both profess contempt, I 
feel that_I'd like to have a finger in 
the pie. 

As I see it, an NZ freelance writer 


should not expect to earn a living 
from writing. Why should he, when 
he can scheme out his work while 
being paid for doing something 
else? The typing and preparation 
of work for the market may have 
to be done in his own time; but 
provided he has his ideas well 
arranged he should be able to do 
this in about two hours for each 


A lifetime Service 
entirely free of charge 


With an unrivalled Glin of nearly 80 years of faithful 
service, the Public Trustee offers to you these services free 


of any charge. 


@ The preparation of roy: will by an experienced legal 


officer. 


The revision of your will at any time. 
The safe custody of your will. 


The safe custody of deeds, securities and sealed 
packets on your behalf. 


The advice of skilled officers on any matters affect- 


ing your will, including taxation and death duty 


problems. 


You are cordially invited to consult the nearest representative of 


The PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Office Established 
; 1872 


Offices throughout 
the Dominion — 


Zr 
3342.10 


Letters to the Editor should 
be short and very much to 


the point: not more than 150 
words, but the shorter the bet- 
ter. The opinions expressed 
are those of the writers, but 
not necessarily those . of 
“ Newsview.” 


1000 words. Let him write for any 
journal which will accept his work. 
If the journal happens to pay for 
contributions, so much the better; 
but if it doesn’t, that shouldn't worry 
him. Getting his experience into 
words and his words into Print 
should be his purpose. 

For myself, I hope that I gic 
never be completely free from 
everyday work. 
nesses and know that while ideas 
come readily when I am milking a 
cow, grubbing’ gorse,’ fencing, 
shearing, ploughing or what you 
will, they will not come when I 


am fishing, shooting, playing golf - 


and tennis, or mooching around 
that dream-cottage, that “.... 
quiet place where I can. work.” 

Give me a room full of squalling 
kids, a political argument, a com- 
mercial sérial on the radio, and 
space enough for my typewriter— 
and I'll write you a story, an article, 
a poem that, did he but know it, 
my boss has already paid for, 
thank-you. 


— J. H. Sutherland, Auckland. 
[Some of reader Sutherland’s 
literary work has appeared in 
Newsview ... . on its merits; he 
never’ mentioned his boss when sub- 
mitting it.—Ed.] 


What’s Sauce for ..... 
ULY  Newsview  unblushingly 
tlaims, under the. heading 


The Screen, that H. G. Wells auth- 
ored the novel Mr Perrin and Mr 
Traill. He did not. The honour 
belongs to Hugh Walpole. Your 


allegation is sheer Wellsian propa- - 


ganda. — B.J., Auckland. 


[Unintentional, I assure you. 
although not every proper goose of a 
statement is propaganda.—Ed.]. 


The Prize Will Crackpot 
ERE you tuned to 1ZB on the 


night of June 21? Had you | 


been, you would have heard one 
announcer ask at the end of one 
popular session, “What was he; 
crusader or jackpot?” 

Within two minutes our Mr Mala- 


prop was describing in‘all sincerity 


is 
ee ee ee 


I know my weak- 


ay 


August, 1949 — 


(pardon the pun), the smartness of 
the man dressed in “a Sincerity 3- 
piece lounge suite.” Meet Lord 
Chesterfield ! 
Perhaps he is to ‘be excused. lt 
was the night of the Auckland 
Broadcasting Ball, so a little private 
dreaming to compensate his in- 
tramural existence would be quite 
justifiable. e 
— Lyn V. Bussau, Papakura. 


Camera Pentriend 


eI AM in a position to receive your 
very interesting Newsview regu- 
larly from acquaintances. As I am 
_@ serious advanced amateur photo- 
grapher I am particularly interested 
in your fubric, Camera, with its 
varied specimen of good fotography 
(sic). In connection to this I kindly 
request to hand my address to one 
of your advanced entries in order 
to come into correspondence with 
him. Trusting you will succeed in 
finding a New Zealand photo-pall, 


' who is willing to exchange thoughts 


with a Dutch photography-enthusi- 
ast. I thank you in anticipation. 

Notes: I am 26 years old, male 
and pupil of the Dutch Foto School. 
— A. G. Braat, Dordrecht, Singel 65, 
Holland. 


Varied Tasks 


HAVE just read Leslie Verry's 

article, Completely Up the Pole 
(July Newsview) and found it most 
interesting. I don’t think New Zea- 
landers appreciate their Post Office 
at its true iworth. Few realize that 
it does jobs which would seem 
remote from the normal function of 
a PO — for instance, it keeps the 
aeradio stations at our main air- 
ports in perfect condition. Add ito 
that the chores connected with, say, 
social security and moior registra- 
tion — just a few ramifications of 


+ 


HAWAIIAN STEEL GUITAR 


Learn to play popular tunes in the 

modern manner. Complete new edition 

of printed postal Courses in one large 

volume, including Spanish Guitar and 

Ukulele. Full details posted FREE— 
s no obligation. 


Send 4d Stamps NOW to Secretary, 
Pacific School of Music, P.O. Box 487, 
% Palmerston North. 


this efficient government depart- 
ment. I wonder if overseas POs 
handle so many varied tasks? I 
doubt it. — P.D.R., New Plymouth. 


Initiative 

S a returned  serviceman,. I 

applaud Des Mullen’s attitude 
to the housing shortage (Newsview, 
July), 800 sq. ft. Of Comfort On a 
Rehab Loan, by Peter Denham. Too 
many young married couples stay 
in high cost and unsatisfactory 
rooms and flats, deploring the 
expense of building themselves. 
Our forefathers didn’t even have a 
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rehab loan, yet they got down to iit 
— and so should we. Des Mullen‘s 
attitude is a step in the right 
direction.— Serviceman, Wanganui. 


Courage 


N reading Lorraine Leicester's 
article (Newsview, July), New 
Ears tor Deaf Children, the courage 
of these mites struck me. They 
seem to behave like any other 
children and most of them look 
quite happy and contented. Why 
does it so often take tragedy to 
bring out the best in human nature? 
— Mrs. R. W., Wellington. 
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PHILIPS ELECT RICAL INDUSTRIES OF N.Z. LTD., MAKERS OF PHILIPS RADIOS 
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PHILIPS 


Camp 


* Gloomy reading takes on the sparkle of adventure 
when you highlight the tales of boyhood heroes with 
the brilliance of a Philips Lamp. 
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TABLE TALK with Martin Collins 


From the Press, the Platform and the Pub on the Corner. 


PROMINENT Taumarunui resi- 

k dent in Auckland on business 
emerged from a city bank to find 
a trio of women chatting by the 
vo roe) oe gag te eae and big Venetian 
blinds,” one explained but, as she 


spoke, flung out an arm in empha-. 


sis, the back of her hand striking 


him across the face. “Ooh... oh — 
er, ....!” she floundered. “ That's 
quite all right, Madam,” he replied 


with an old-world bow, hat in hand. 
“I quite realize it’s rat week.” 


AUSTRALIA Legs in Aid to Ger- 
man Churches.—Gisborne Her- 


ald headline to a cable from 
Brisbane. 

Never mind; the race is not 
always to the swift, as Aesop 


pointed out. 


ORKERS’ Educational Associc- 

tion (The People’s Univer- 

sity). Public Address, Tuesday 

Next... . Jellicoe Hall, Gloucester 

St. “International Relations In The 

New World.” Rt. Hon. Walter Wash, 

Minister of Finance. Everyone Cor- 
dially Invited. 

— Christchurch Press Advt. 


yu 
etn ‘ 


OING the rounds of the pubs 
since the end of the financial 
year 
It Bob Semple | 
built a temple, 
Walter, I’ll venture, 
‘would gNash a denture. 


DVERTISING stunt of the month 
is credited to the suburban 
hardwear dealer who emptied his 


show window of all stock and put 


in a small, lone notice: We’re right 
out of things now, but just wait till 
you see this window next week ! 


\ 


HANGEABLE and _ Unsettled. 

South Island is moving souih- 
east... Outlook: Unsettled. 

— Taranaki Herald weather report. 


Trying to get even further away 
from the North? 


£ baw brigade was promptly on 
the scene, but an unfortunate 
delay was caused through the fire- 
master having an obstruction in his 
nozzle .... — Central Otago News. 


May I suggest he tries that Sip, 
Si-ip, Si-i-ip ? 


OR this reason the name chenille 
came into being, chenille 
being the French for caterpillar, and 
the tufting from the catterlillar, and 
the tufting from the machine re- 
sembling a caterpillar in machines 
resumbling a caterlillar in appear- 
ance. — Rangitikei News. 


Never mind; just, gimme plain 


cotton. 


Ee youngest girl to travel from 
London to Auckland unaccom- 
panied by air will be 2-year-old 
Erica Walker. — NZ Herald. 


Here we go, lassie: take a deep, 
deep breath. 


N England...... To pee AUCKY, 
enough to receive a food par- 
cel, you will probably have fried 
fish and ships and maybe even 
some Welse rarebit.—Timaru Herald. 


But mind the mast doesn’t stick 
in your throat! : 


NE of the neatest. breaks [ 
have ever seen,” said a Post 
Office engineer, describing how a 
car had removed the centre of a 
telegraph pole on the Hutt Rd. The 
top portion of the pole remained 
suspected by the wires, with. the 

athe in the ground beneath. 
— Taranaki Herald. 


Personals I'd suspect the moior- 
ist. Firewood collecting, eh? 


ERE are the fashion points of 
these mainly brief _ styles: 


1. She chooses a scheme in vermil- 
lion and brown dominated by a 
short brown linen Robin Hood jer- 
kin over red linen ants .... 

— Auckland Star. 


In her p-trousers ? 


S it is now time for renewing 

curtains, I was looking around 
the shops for curtain rings. During 
my search I spied some little col- 
oured rings which in the ordinary. 
way are used for marking cutlery 
by putting them on the legs of the 
birds, — NZ Woman’s Weekly, 


And each bird — preferably a 
rooster — is then trained to scratch, 
your initials on fs knife handles. 


HE Graf Spee’s advantage in 

having radar was wiped out. 

Mr Fenwick said, by what had 

been called “a lucky sot” from 

HMNZS Achilles .... but that 
was the target....-. 

— Otago Daily Times. 


The lucky one must have. got 
down on somebody else’s ration as 
well as his own when they spliced 
the mainbrace. 


HILE fresh pineapples are 
selling in Australia at 5d 
each, New Zealanders, south of 
Waitaki at least, have almost for- 
gotten what this sub-tropical fruit 
tastes like, despite the fact thai 
ample tinned socks are available. 
— Otago Daily Times. 


Who'd foot the bill for them, 


anyway ! 


E, the Presbytery of Oamaru, 
compromising an equal 
number of ministers and elders, do 
urge all Presbyterians to vote 
against the proposal to legalize off- 
course betting... ."—Oamaru Mail. 


HE selectors today kicked the 
following. Australian team to 

play the Moaoris in the final test. 
—Mataura Ensign. 


He-men, those selectors! - 
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The “STANDARD” features Speedee 
heat-quick element, firm base, and 
cool-grips on sides. 

Complete with 3 core flex and plug 


top. Price 31/- 


The famous Speedee “HOSTESS” — _ with 
plastic crumb tray in a range of colours. Use 
it on the breakfast table. Cool-grips on sides. 
Toast piping hot in no time. Complete with 3 
core flex and plug top. Price 43/6 


ALL. SPEEDEE TOASTERS © 
ARE HEAVILY CHROMED 


Sgeedews masterpiece — the “TIFFIN” 
toaster with plastic crumb tray and toast 
rack in a choice of colours. A_ useful 
addition to the breakfast table. Complete 
with 3 core flex and plug top. Price 52/6 


. There are no Breakfast delays now 
| that we have a Speedee Toaster! 
Made by H. ©. URLWIN LTD., Waltham, Christchurch. 
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eqg creme 
shampoo 


oe pre | ee betton! 


Irs the egg that does it! By actual scientific test, the egg 
in Richard Hudnut Egg Creme Shampoo makes your hair easier to comb, easier 


to set. You'll twirl pin curls smoother so they’re bound to last longer! And see 
how much better your Richard Hudnut Home Permanent “takes” after this 


shampoo! Gentler, kinder, too! No wonder your hair is left shimmering 


with “lovelights”! It’s really a wonderful shampoo — try it! 


Richad t4udnit 


Shampoo is better because 


Enriched with egg — proved to 
make hair more manageable. 


Not a wax or paste — but a 
smooth /7guid creme! 


Easy to apply; rinses out readily. 
Removes loose dandruff. 


Same shampoo as the Richard 
Hudnut Fifth Avenue Salon 
uses for luxury treatments! 


Prepared by 


Richard Hudnut Ltd., 21 Federal Street, Auckland 


AT CHEMISTS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


reel “3 aie 
} 


